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ABSTRACT 



" The s^udyts main objec^t^^ 
management techniguef\nd incentiye^ ^sed to opereitfe Sttcc^s^ful 
proprietary vocational ;schools|-to compa 

incentives with thosE ekistinrtt-«oift|ui»ity collegfis? apd. to I?jy3.ew 
Peder^i policies aff^cti^g the utilization of propri^taty- vocational 
schools. Dati and iSfornition for the $tudy were obtained |ror,a 
survey of existing Utdra^uie an^^rom interviewiS With studeh^^^^^^^ 
faculty, and admlniJtratpis/ of morfe tjhan 20 accredited pr6|»rietary. 
schools and two comMity Icolleges. The proprietary yQcaticnal 
schools represent a gtoup>f dii/erse sizes, orientatioiis*^ .and 
financial 6tabilitit6*Th4 body of the repcrt^ folloning the summary 
of findings and t ecSmendsftions, j^^^^^ parts. Part 1 presents 

a general description of pro^rietairy vocHi^al sc^ocis^^^ 
describes the misslSns, Student bodies/ and managepienf of proprietaty 
schools, based on <^2se s^iudies of .. severSil ptoprletary|schoo^ 
^iiere analyzed in d^tkl^ PArt 3 analyates th? competition |b0tween - 
proprietary' business>chocls .aiid dommuaity Colleges, agMn^ based en , 
selected cise stttdiesi and draws some cfinclusiptts about./^^^^ 
performance* Part 4 4d)i|resses public p^^^ . 
Issues which d^^rive , from the study's findings, and cortclud^s Wh. 
specific recomm0ndailons telated to Federal i^pllcy and/ funding / 

N methods* (Author/W ^ * / 
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PREFACE 



Intfoci uctioh • 

• ■ ' ■ / 
\This pap0r is part 
Federals, understanding of t 
of p,6st\- secondary eduCa-tio; 
and the\ effects on re sour c 



federal .funding methods . 



)f a larger study to iir^prove 
16 wVys in which different types 
institutions allocate resources, 
allocation practices of alter - 



native *iv?v.w*»^ .*v»**v**..^ ...^ , ^ 

Aiiiave learned iti an earlier phase of this research* / . . 
that H'he Vincent ives motivating faculty , and administrators /, s ^ 
at traditional past- secondary education institutions^of ten . , ., 
enCoU^agS activities inconsistent with student objectives ^ , 
and natiohal fedals. Faculty and administrators seem to be ; . • 
rewa?aer?oi^ research, presti^ and institutiDnal size, .whereas 
3?uden?s Aeem to desire - more individual attention to their ,^ 
learning Seeds , ioicreaged equa3?izat ion v of educat ipnal oppprr , 

> tunitvVanfi greater relevantePf curricula. Because faculty ^ ^ . 
and adrnfriiktlat^rs dpminate thei college budget ■ ^ '^^ 

cess! and Secause theft 'rfewards ^^^ 

. cbII-effecSv?,|seror r^sourc^^ 
are weaH inl^^y colleges and universities, y ^ , :f r z','-. 

Study P^iedt^ves ^ ^ ' / ^ . ' ; .'-^ 

/ ThisWper describes the behavior of faculty f alminiy^;:,^^^ - 

tratbrs-, anf Snts^^ a small samj^le o^propriet^ry ipcafional,-, 
^cKool^--^&st-seconc[ary^^ Which>are p|:pf%t^; 

• motivated, 'hk?^S^ perceptions of mission/ an4 a?f - governed? ^: 
Snder different incentives than are thdir qoSnterparts ii^ th6 ; - 
?ie?d of no^^rofiflJb^t-secondary^e ^^^f? itS^iLff - 

' tfieir siudeSt? have ? single- clear jbjec^^--^^ 
ment following comt)letion of, specific ^jc^at^nal traj^^^^ 
Effective deniL3\ for panicular ^ype? of xar^ traij^^ - 
li\lt at a leWl that covers aU- costs and yields a reaso^^able.^.,. r^^^^ 

;?ifit! The coitilmed vilbiUt^ /of ^^'^^^^ V^^^i^^^^^ 
schools suggests either that: these schopl^ now ^ff^r trailing t^^ . 
f.navailable elsewhere, or that students cpnsider their educational, 
p?og?amf aid pUcem^ su^i^eribr .to .public^ institutions., ^ 

.providing similar training.** r ■ ^ \ 




*« 4 thnra.iiossibilitv is tKat proprietary business schools prospei; 
Z IJesutt^olatwactiJt, but Misleading WBttlMftg. as f ffsted . 
Bv ?hr?ecent Federal Trade Commissio;! hearings, 5 For example, the-. 



/pfopOL-^ , 

Docket No. 216-14, '^ec 



1970. 



<' We alsb comparV the^^^^^^ <ff » an^ Federal 

polices towaM; 'for-profit^ an^ ihstitu-- . , 

tionii discAiss 1^^^^^ potential for ii^CT-eased utilization r 
of .proprietafy vocational schools* to meet Federal education 
obiectives. . Accordingly^- this ^ study of proprietary schools,. 
hasT'th^^^^^^^^^^^ objactiyes, within' the context, of our 

research- on structural- reform: - 

. ' to describe managenleiii techniques and ih^ 

; • • ■ used to operate successful \proprietary. ^rocational 
--^"^---^ s<Shpols ; - , . •;" ^. ,. ^ 



: -^ to ConipareVthese techniques and . iiic with . , 

. to review Federal .ppTticies affecting the'utiliza-- :\ , 

Methodol6i#% : • . " - ; . ' ■ ■ ' ' 

■^i - Data and Inforihation for this -study were. obtained from . 
a survey of ' existing literature and. from interviews with 
students; 'faculty, and administrators of more . than twenty . 
'accredited, proprietary schools and two Pon^WtY^colleges , • 
The proprietary vocatdbnal schools represent within the^^time^ ^ 

4SMcopr o^m study, a grdup of diverse sizes , orientations;^ 
.and^financial stabilities J The schools' sele'cted^ wje : . v 

* — schools in a busjlness schpol. group (a siib>idia?!,y o 
• a financial holding cotnp any-) with nine wer_ 

school s in .tiie Ea^t ^nd Midwest , (one of which, has-^ 
V aS'history of financial problems); . i . 

business school group (a^ subsidiary of 
J<'^y.,-: ' a maj.or.cong^bmer^^^^ corporation) with.six member 

schools ,ih; an ;E state ; o ^ ■'• ' 

• :-- sSi^)Qls in in independent business sch6or group in 
-. . . i We s tern ' state , cover ing nine member ^chool.s.; . 



prevented us from interviewing . 
aluSi orMropou^ These schools were sele^ctfed^to fovide^a. . 
mix Si operMng experiences , lister ies, ieogr^phical Xp^^ 
ahd corporate affiliation.: As' is noted /ater in the text., o^^^^ 
well-established schools /With excellent /reputations were .chosen. 

mirnlst^f the study was not to des/crib.e the universe fts it ■ 
Io^Pv^?l^! Sut to Inalyz^Ain detaiX tie operations of successful 
p?opriet^^^ 

nity colleges despite a large tuition- difference . 



/ -- thr^e Southern business schools, ranging from 
very s^rtall to large; 

-- a medium-siie mid-Atlantic trade and technical , 
schoal specializing in programs for disadvantaged 
students , (in. order to compare business and trade 
- and technicai schools); • 

r- a large Midwest urban community college with a 
strong vocational education orie^itation; and 

- • a large West Coast lirban community college with ; 
\ ' both, liberal arts and vocational i^ogranis, and 

. •: with rapidfy expanding enrol Imenr.^ 

' The following discussion covers inform^ation obtained 
on management, faculty, recruitment, placement, -costs and 
revenues, and operating procedures, particular attention, 
was paid to: * 




! the procedures fbllowe(»|.#:na 1 6 insure 

i the maintenance bf a prOiiiMble and Via^^^^^^ 

■./.-.■ -institution; . /.,'/*.■ 

" the competition each proprietary schobl^ fages, » 

both ftom the job market and from ot|ier public and 
private post -secondary educs^tiori institutions; and 

^ -- the relationship of rOles filled by proprietary 

schools to. thos^e of other institutions in filling 

students' needs .V , J^ ,' # 

Mos4l of the proprietary schools we analyzed in detail 
provide business training. We chOse to poncentrate on • 
business' /schools to illuminate aspects of competition between 
proprietary vocational schools and other post-secondary 
education institutions .proprietary business schools and 
community colleges have similar' stated missions and curricula 

Liinitations ■ ' •• ^- _^ ■ •■ . ' J, 

This study was conducted during a short period/a^, part 
of a broader research effort, and cfannot be considered 
definitive- -nor should policy decisions be made solely from 
the data pvesented herein. Although the conclusions are ^ten- 
tative in nature, they are intended to provide guidelsi,nes for 
further investigation. / 



.11.. 



XX . The proprietary schools surveyed in the cour^se pf _ 
the Vtudy in general are well-established, with^eXiceUent 
reputations and sound management.,. We do not infer that 
all proprietary ;schools maintain the same standards as 
the ones surveyed, and therefore warn that our findings 
and conclusions mVy apply only to 'a part of the universe 
of Tiiibprietary schools. Similarly, t1\e few community . 
colleges studied may nptbe typipalv Comparisons between 
proprietary schot)ls and community colleges presented^m 
this study should be interp'reted as relating to the best 
of each group, rather than to "typical" members. ^Changes 
in Federal policies developed with reference, to these find 
ings therefore should include certain minimum quality 
•standards for both proprietary schools and community . 
■'colleges:, .;■ - ■ - . ^ ' ^■ ■;■ ' / 

Organization . i 

^ Th6 body of this report, following the , summary jpf 
findings and recommendations, contains four pkrts: 




Part I presents a general description of pro 
prietary vocational school^. .V ' 

P^rt II describes the ^inls signs,; stude-nt bodies 
and management .of prop^rietairy . schools,, based. . 
onMcase studies of .several proprietary schools | - 
which were' aiialyzed in detail . 

Part III analyses thej) competition between pro- 
prietary business.'Sch^ols\a|id coinmunity colleges, 
again based ion 9>elec1:e,d case Studies , and draws 
s,om6 conclusions about relative performance. 

'■». ' i ■■ ii ■;■ ■ .' ■ ' ■ ' — ' ■ - . ■ \ ' ■ 
Part" IV addresses public fiol icy questions and - 
research' issues w^ich derive from the study 's , ■. ■ . 
findings, and cdncludes with specific recommendations 




f ' 



■' SU^1MARY OF FINDINGS AND :Rfi COMMENDATIONS* 

General Charaqteristics of Proprietary Schools' |. 

Proprietarv schools are privately owned and profit- 
^OY-iented post-se'qbndary eduqation institutions providing 
vocationaf straining. Although proprietary schools offer 
a wide raii,ge of curricula, each individual schooJ. tends 
to sp^ciali.z-e in oi>e or a small number of related areas. 

About 1.5 million stude^nts were enrolled In 7,071 ; 



proprietary" vocational schools in 1966 (the most recent 
year ^ for which data are avaijUblfe) ,' representing approxi- ^ 
'mately one-fifth of the total enrollment in post-secondary^ ^\ 
education institutions. Business school' students comprised 
0.4 million (28 percent) of the , total , trade and , techn^ca-I^ 
school students 0 .8 milli|)n (53 perc^jnt) 'anil the' remaining ^ ^ .^^ 
0.3 million stvdents were enrolled in cosmetology or jbarb^r . 
schools .. Most 1 pTOpr ietar^- schools, are^" relatively sra^il 
terms, of enrollment: 70 percent of .the bu«iness schools had . 
enrollments of 4'')0 studeiits, or less:, and ^fe percent df the trade 
t>nd technical sGio^ls had enrol Imeftts of .240 or. less .V 

There has 'been a marked tendeiVcy toWrd^^rporatje^ ^ 
ownership of schools, and away from sole proprietorships . , 
in the past several- decides-. ;From 1939 to"l^a62, the percent 
of schools under. cofoerate ownership doubled from 33/toi66 
percent, while ,the percent of sole proprietorships decreased 
from 50 to 16 percent. (The percent of Schools "organized 
as partnerships ha/ remained stable at 16 percent 0 . 
some ekteht, th'e^ndency. toward corporate .owrership reflects 
a tendeiicy tow^. acquisition of "chains" of proprieta.ry 
schools by larger qorporate entities. Some notable exap-ples, 
are ITT with 15 schools in its eduqation subsidiary, • and; ^ 
LTVwith 30 schools^ ' • . .J 

Missi-on of Proprietarv Sghools . . 

Pronrietary sqhools have a single, |^w»ll-defined missipn - 
'--speqilfiq oqqupatlonal traning aimed, toward full-time. O'0b\. 
plaqement in the shortest possible time. This ^ objective , \- 
meets the needs of students, owners and administrators . Pre-\ 
paring students for employment the students' objeqtive \ 
• is 'consistent with owners^ and administrators' profit objeotive 



* • Sourqes of statements in, the summary are qited in the a$)pro 
priate seqtlons of the text whldh follows. 



■■■\ 



... 



4^(4%e-'pro£it motive stimulates continuous clianges in . 
program^ offerings and instruction tiiethodsy to reflect 
changing student demands-:^d* labor marfeet conditions .) 
Local ^business and industry also, are served by this 
objective be^cause tliey are provided with a. pool of ' . 
skilled potential, employees whose job training has been 
g'eared to meeX their part icuj-ar, needs . :^ 

Management of- Proprietary Schools - 



All of the schools we visited are operated b; 
a management "teWrn which usually consists of a president, 
director or doai, and several admissions co-unselor^ 
-Student recruitineht and the, ^mt,, andrquality control of 
program offerings are t%'e primary management tasksV and 
thert)nly twp functions with which major costs are; a,sso- 
ci-ated . f Althou#i a good, placement record is extremely 
i-mportant « to a s\:ho6l ' s/ t\e|>titation placement is not 
cp;S]tl); to the se] 
eagib.1^^^0 hire .th( 
sch'd'ols. 




ools we visited because employers are 
graduates of these rfespected proprietary 



Success f ul Student 
three reasons,:' 



recruit)[nent i 



adequa: 
cov^r 



:e \student enrol'^Lment: 
MiiedV costs ; 



accurate predictions of 



futiire 



s Very important 
is essential to 



\ 1 



reduce''the\ lijcelihood of coktly over-estimates 
of class^oC)m or dormitory space needs; and 



student rec\uit©ent is cost 
efficiency c\an mean large s 



enrollments 



ly » so greater 
avings'-tp the ^school . 



YFor example, one school's central ^-majnagement feej.s that 
the difference between ^their target expenditure pattern , 
xvlth about 20 percent of total oporatingvCosts allocated for 
fectuitment, and the patVtprn of some other schools, with';, 
ab-out one-third of total\operating costs spent;for rectuit^^^^^ 
ment, is a critic^tl determinant of their school Is ^fananciai 
S'uccess. -Recruitment her)^. includes admissions and counseaing. 



/ 

A- 



. ■ ■ • ■■■\ ^" 



Cost control i|i.£ program offerings requires controlling 
Class size and coutse diversity to -mtnimize the number, of 
class" sections, max?mi,ze class; si z.e^ and maximize the overlap, 
of classes among V^riotisprograms^-all within the cgnstraint 
of maintaining sound educat«>na3f' programs, which produce place- 
^ble graduates . Program planning follows placement, experience 
very closely. Because most: programs are quite short, the lag 
/between perceived employer' demaiid. shifts and. appropriate 
/curriculum changes also, is small. The most important' ^atures 
'of p^'ogr'Sm offerings are: " ./ 



1 . 

a- 



/ , strong vocational orientation, k--^ 
/ . short time eo^comple^tion, ' / : 

intensive us^" ofxactual business equipment and 

. procedures and, 

\. '. - - -"^ - --■ ^ ■ 

» faculty instruction gp^red to individual lieed 

\ of students . 

•Courses kt the proprietary schools we visited generally 
are offered in small achievement, units , with materials grouped 
into categories that are easy to assimilate. Feedbaclc, ; m tne . 
form of rl^coghition or graces, ocdurs frequently.,- Many courses, 
and e^^en examinations, ar/^gearedl! to individual students learn- 
ing • capacity, and instructors are responsible for motivating a 
hifih percentage of their jstudents. Students who are having 
acadeSic difficulty may be counseled to change from a d^^^ ^ 
or diploma program to a certificate program which requires^les^ 
advanced coSr.siwork. These factors seeiu to contribute to the 
: frequent success of the proprietary schools ■ we ywted^in moti- . 
yating slow learners or ctropouts who were not stimulated by 

public insti'tutionf;. ^ 

*■ ' 'Proprietary schools' revenues ^re derived from ^tuition, 
" °whi&h is^set at the highestXrate possible to maintain £"11 < ..■ 
^^^X^, The demand at t^e. schoolV we visited^appears to - 
be relatively insensitive to vtuition aX. Ipng as Ca) programs 
'are short (hence oppdrvtunity e^osts are small) and (b) adaq^te 
' . financing iiJ available. 

Because proprietary schoolVtuition rates are high 
relative to public, institutions' tuition (for exwle, 

the tuition rate at one group of schools 2«Sv «;t,Ktf^nts 

V quarter), -loan programs are very imp^artant for many students. 

. Ibout 3D percenHf student's 1^ ^^^^ /^^??l^,^H^n^rEce^ 
ciT>ate in Federal loan programs and well over half receive 
sime type of hon-parental Assistance . Work-study progranis • 
are generally not popular with students -because tliey increase 
^thriime to completion. Because Federal and, state loan v 
programs often insufficient to meet students' needs , \ 
many schooxs operate supplemental loan programs. 



' competitio,'n Between Ptopr-ietar^/ Schools and Communi t y Colleges 

. ' in contrast t6 the well-defined goal, of'proprietary ; 
' tcjfiodis , community colleges are characterized by ^ pressures ^ 

serve "a wide array of area needs a^id ejcpectations . Generally 
^tommunTty' toll^^^ to want to. offer; an , "open door" to 

"ail who bannot.get in or stay lh~oirher postj^s^^coj^ education, 
♦institutions,, and to\help' students move in the dire ctTon af-----. 
\i::the^r' choice. These conflicting needs and objectives may 
d^ter community colleges from developing effective curricula 
in any one program area' - acadeiiiic, vocational, or remedial. ^' 



/ 



Our data indicate that many p,foprietary business/school 
students have above-average high- school academic records, and^ 
can meat the entrdnceiand ^academic requirements of four- year, 
or' community colleges. V These proprietary business school 
"students, however, choose ^to invest substantial surts for co^urses 
^that are available at niuch lower direct cost to; the 41^uden,t m 
'publicanstitutibns. Students, in earlier studies h/ave edited 
•three' major reasons for the continued. popularity of proprietary 
: vocational s.ch.c)ols:. \ i! . . - » ,. 



time, including (i)' shorter couiJ^e length and (2) 
iore fVeqUeht std^rting points (regis^rlatrdn) for 
glasses;., ; .. \ ' - " v.;, ' ■„. 



— . course content , iii which' the curriculum contributes 
• airectly to the development of skills li^cessary for 
■ .-^ employment;,- ancl \ ■ ■ ■ ■. ■' ■ V 

— ■ t)la cement service /W'deT which proprifsp^fy vocational 
" ^^schobl? endeavor -tof obtain employment^ for their 
graduates . 

Proprietary school students cpmpletre their programs _ 
far\more often> than do community college .^tudents m general' 
in the school^ visited.:, (Ab6ut8S-90 percent of aU proprie- 
tary school; student^ at thos^e schools completed- th§ir programs, 
ComparedXto 25-35 percent ->f coiilmunity Cpllege students. * 
Howe.ver,-'^tAidents enrolled in vocationaV program^ at the commur 
nity colleg^we visited' seemed to have completion rates conj- . 
parable to thoW of priprietai'y, school#tudents . We concliide 

that cQmparison>:f^.ov6kll compUti^h "^mM^^^^ J^"^^^"^ 
school and commwnity^tl lege students mu%^ be adjusted for,.%he 
expectations of the s tM^S^ t hems elves some Community^ 
Coll-e-ge students in nohvocatitmaljrograms seem, to enter for , 
specific course credit|s,,y;with no e^p^'.^0|x of completing a 
degree program. ' ■ 



I.. \ ■ : 



Placeirtent experience for the proprietary schools we f, 
visitecT-is quite good. Employers generally are eager to h;i,re 
the graduates\ of schools known to have s.ound training programs. 
Administrators of the West Coast school group stated that ^tj^re 
•were 8^ to 20 job bperiirigs available for each of their gradvTates 
PlacementXervices at the two com|nunity colleges we visitej 
seemed nvdj°h less active and less successful., (Some student 
transferred frolii, community cVUeges- to one group of pr^prie^ry 
_sch0fls we studied to improve their, lemployment prospects 0 , ^ 
Puftfi^ prt)sp€e\Uve- emplo seemed less willing to ao^cept 
Ssurances of go6d performancrtrwFe^mmunityL^col^lege pi^ 
off icers ii part \bfecause' these commijiriity colleges are less— ~ 
accountable for t^e job performance of their ; graduates. 



Annual proprietary school- tuition charges are high; 
they averaged $850\ in 1969^1970 , compared Vfith only $14'8 m . 
community colleges. \ Any consideration of total education 
costs also must include the student 's opportunity cost [Of 
foregione income. . Because many proprietary, school programs _ 
require only one. year to completiof^, the proprietary school 
student's cost of foiregone income is substantially lower _ . 
than tfiat of the comm\inity college student, ^hus, output of 
proTirifetary schools', ijieasured in texms of completion rates 
and job placement, combares well with the experience 'of voca- 
tional programs at,, community colleges while total Cpsts^ 
i/hcluding cost t)f\foregb|ie income,, generaliyr are lower. 

Administrators atkthe proprietary schools whith^we r 
visited do not see VommuMty colleges a^ an important long-,_ 
term threat, partly because community college policies, 
especially emphasis on college parallel studies, open ad- 
missions, and lack of formal placement services', dp not mept 
^ the needs of man^ potential students with sttone vocational |. 
\6rientation. (The job market is seen as Proprietary schools 
Vstrongest competi,tion.) They do acknowledge, however, that, 
the initial -impact oh proprietary school enrojlmpnt of a 
new community coJl.ege may be quite large the l^^^lJ^fr^., 
attract many are! students by virtue of its lo^JV^J^^^.^iJ^ 
.seemingly equivalent pl^ogram offerings. The initial effect 
seems to be substantially diminished over^^several years, as 
the differences' in the real cPsts and quality of service ; ^ 
become evident to potential students. However., some low- 
inxidme students with strong 'vocational interests will coji" 
finue to attenl community colleges because they will be ^ 
finable to obtain a .student financial aid package at -proprie- 
tary schools suitable to their needs i , « 
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Pc i|ricy Implications \ \ 

. Coft'flict over ihe legitimate role oi proprietary 
vficational schools in meeting Federal objectives has led 
to dispWities in the utiilization of vocationa%schools , 
under var46us t>ublic. programs. For example, i!\rhile the Man-, 
power Development' and Training Act programs have awarded , 
many contracts to proprietary vocational schools to upgrade 
the skills of unemployed persons, the Vocational Education . 
Act programs .have avoided use of proprietary business schools 
There seems to be no legislativp basis for this disf^rity. 
Also, there is probably substantial geographic .variation^^m 
jthe practices of individual regional offices witiuji>^)^iie— 



Students attending proprietary vocational Jc^Q-^ync^-::^ 
eligible for assistance under two af the. three kerS-^fice of v 
/Education student aid programs , -College Workjtudr^ and National 
Defense Student Loans, but notjlox^tlie^w:^ Opportunity; 
Grant Prdgram.* Add itiojia-3r-asri stance is available under • , 
-p^offrams run3^^t>t^heTrtederaX .agencies , such as the Veterans v 
idmillit^i^tion and Social S>^^pty Administration. ^Generally,! 
the minimuni reqirlrement^ "ptoprietary. vocati «chaol must 





St ration, vhowever, require bniy 'that schools meet state, licen-^-.' 
RnrrequiSlnts^^^-^ which in some cases are" virtually nonexistent, 

< There , is increasing evidence that proprfetary schools ; 
provide vocational education which is .cost;e.£fective and con-^ 
sistent with Federal post- secondary edup^ ion ^objectives. The 
Federal government presently does not have axtfo^sistent policy 
-towaT49~^use~~aird^upp.oj't of proprietary schools; such.a policy 
should address the follWin^opics.5 , , , ... ... 

agencies covered' - Federal" kgencdes which, sppnsor 
t raining Should Ke identified and their Support' .. • 
(present and. proposed) o4 proprietary vocational 
schools should be clarifiM45j^ . ' 

' agency with prime rWponsibtlity, ^ and. 



There is additionally a Guaranteed Student aoan program which 
varies from state to state, but which always involves Federal and ; 
' ^loSetimerstltf guarantees Under the Bdu'cational- Amendments of 1972 
' (^^^^^ of ^965, proprietary school^, 

. students alio may .be eligible for Educational Opportunity Grants. - 
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schoois an d progrant s covered A Federal'poXicy . .. 

must /establish standards or eligibility to ensure \ 

the ;6££ective use of Federal funds for proprietary .. ^ 
* sch(^ol training. Federal policy also must address;; \ 

the types of aid which are to be provided. The . 

proprietary school adininistratdrs we met were . . 
■' ^interested in expanding their services through 
/ / increased student aid or through "pei^foT»9ai^ce" , 

contracts for specific training; they opposed. 

institutional subsidies of their schools and any % . 

(Jlrect government involvement in the educational 

. • 'programv ■ :■ ■•■ . " ' ^ / ..• 

• A /Fe^ral proprietary school policy also should encour- i 
age joint ventures between proprietary vocational schools, and^ 
other post -secondary education institutions. The result would 
be a broadening of educational and occupational choices by 
allowing students in academic studies to learn specializ0d 
~s1OTI^iir-a--specialized^i^^ Joint ventures between 

proprietary schoo3T~aHd~iimuFlnT-al*o--^^ 

Proprietary schools could provide necessary remedlalr^or-s^^i^^ 
training to employees. (Previous joint ventur^f rangem^nts^ 
between employers and the schools we. vls_ited seem-tp have; 
worlced well for all parties.) , 

\a necessary adjunct to the develcpmenjt. of a Federal- 
prbprietary.school policy is the maintenancte o£ more exten 
sive -data on proprietary schools. Such data 
to the general public, because factual ihf 
proprietary schools is not always readily 
potential >student. ^j., 



o£ more exten: 
lid be of use j 
f motion concerning 
vailable to the ' 



~SBver 



owvw.-.*^re search questions should bf addressed as . . 
.part of the development of a Federal government policy toward? 
proprietary schools. Frfst,--the.Jchool fkctoi^s which fontrol 
program quality need to be better iinii^iE^s^Qod . Better compari- 
sons of the\totaI costs to society and- studerits-rece^iving^ . 
proprietary ^school and community college/ vocational education, 
also are required. Third, the results of these analyses and 
other existing research should be reviefed .to see if they 
support policy changes covering a broad/universe of schools. 
"Finally, other Federal hig^her education program decisions 
should .irrtnujde a consideration cf the impact on proprietary 
schools. The choice, for example.;, beti^een student aid and 
institutional facilities or operating /cost subsidies is a 
Vcritical factor in the future growth pi proprietary education 



I . GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF PRbPRIETARY SCHOOLS 



Introduction to Proprietary Schools, 



Proprietary schools are privat'elylowned and profit- 
orientedi post-secondary educational institutions which 
■ptiVide vocational training. Although proprietary > schools 
in the aggregate offer a. wide range of durricula^ each . 
in.dividual 'schoor tends to specialize in one, or f ew 
related areas. . , ^ 

■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ I . . ■■ • .• 

Proprietary vocational schools can be grouped into 

four general categories , based on their principal program: 

trade and technical , business , tosmetology , anji barber . 

The numfeer of schools and students in each category 

are show^ in Table. 1-1 below; in 1966 about 1.5 million 

students were e^irolled4"n 7. thousand schools.* V 



5?^ 



TABLE .1-1 



^VESTlMATriu ^ PROPRIETARY VOCATIONAL 

^ '^•SCHnO.LS AND STUDETJTS-itHFH£-4L^. : 1966^ 



Schools 



Category 

Trade and Technical 
Business . 
Cosmetology^ 
Barber 



TOTALS 



^Number 


% 


Niimber 


3,000 . 


43 


. ' 833,710;,^;' 


l',300 ' 


18 


439,500' 


2,477 




272,470 


294 


■•4' -ft 

- 


15,876 


7,071 


, 100 


1,563,5$6. 




-:53; 
28 
18 

■a 



l6o 



and 



Source: A. Harvey Belitskf, Private Vocational SchQo;^_f f . . 

Their Students, Schenl'.nan Publishing i;o . , -v^ambridge, 1969 

: ■frrr. — ; , . -r. :^ - 



-I \ 




^ is includes accredited and non-accredited schools offering 

vocational training^:onl-y^^^^^^^ f V?f nnh^wftt. « 

number of proprietary ♦♦^peciaTty^-^Ahools exceeded 35, OQO with a 
p?Sbable enrollment greaU than | miltto.^. Most of th^ schools 
included in the latter Q^^^ offered lesjsons in leisure time 
\activities as wel.l as Mpioyment oriented c€)urses. See Harold 
Vi Clark and Harold S./ Sloan, Classrooms on Ma'in Street, 
Teachers College Pres^,, New York'/ 1966., 
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■ In 1966, about 945,000 students were enrolled in_ 
toublic and private two-year colleges- and about 4,983,000 
students in public and private four-year colleges and _ 
universities.*: R^oprietary vocational schools' enrollment 
represents a sigMficant proportion q£ total enrollment m 
post -Secondary education institutions 21 percent, compared, 
with 12 percent for two-year institutions and 67 percent / . 

for four -year schools. / 

• ■ ■ '""^^ . ■' ■ ' . 
A 1967 survey showed that most ^proprietary schools 
have Tfelatively small. enrollmei^ts.** 

66% of "•^^^^^^^^^ -^"^ ^^^^"^'^^ 
, ments of 240 or less; / 

\- 70% of business schools had. enrollments of 400 or 
-'^ . "ie'ssi ■ , • ■ / . ./ 

• 85% of ' cosmetology schools had enrollments of " 150 

"■S--. . - or less..; and . . . ,/ . '':';V-. . ' / ■ ' , 

. 75% of the barber scl^ols: had enrolllments oi 70 or;' 
less . 



r 

'A . 



/ 



the 



, Additional datirfor-^^iedi4:eii4usj^^ 
annual United Bus iiiess SchoolYAssociatiorTHembeirSliip-H^ 
sSweys sigges^ the composition of the average schooOmF—- 



ndt changed: 



averige monthly enrollment^ of day students per 
schodl were 294 in 1969 ^nd 292 m i^70; , 

the mean number Pf full-time faculty per^school, 
remained about constant atOP in 1969 and 9 m 1970; 

the mean number of part-t^ifme faculty per school also 
was constant at 5 in both 1969 and 1970 . , . 



* Department of Health, Educatioh and Welfare, National Renter, 
foi- frlirnt^^-^-' sf^ti«tir,s. Digest bf-Educational Stati stics,. 
1$70, Washington, D.C. ,-1-970, p. 75!. 

^* • Belit.sky, 0£. cU. , pv 13. ). ' . 
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V Proprietary schools are organized as business enter- 
prises in one o£ three general ways: sole proprietorships, 
partWrships, or business corporations. There has been a 
markSd tendency toward corporate ownership in the past 
several decades , as. shown in the following table: 



: ' . TABLE 1-2 . . : V 

"•, ■ ■ ■ ' . ■■ ■■ ] 

SCHOOLS 1gY TYPE OF OWNERSHIP: 1939\and 11962 



Owneriship /Type 
\\ Sole Proprietorships 
' iPartnersi^ips 
/ Corpqrat(ions 



Other . 

■; 



TOTAL 



1939 
501 
16 
33 
1 

loo- 




. / 



Sourcb: RVA., Fulton, "Proprietary Schools",; E^cyg^oP^g^g^;^ . . 
• Edu cational Research , 4th edition „^,editea by Koperi: 

L": A^bel, llacMillan Co,., New York, l;969,. |i. 1026. 



• To some extent, the tendehcPtoward 66rporate ownership 
reflects a tendency toward acquisition of 'rchainsM of proprietary 
. schools by ia?ge? corporate entities . As indicated by th^ foUow- 
ing table , the number of United, Business. School Association (UBSA) 
member schools that reported their status ds^^^^^^^^ \ 
publicly held corporations more than tripled from 1969 to 1970. 



\ 



- / 
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TABLE 1-3 



CORPORATE OWNERSHIP OF sbHQOLS 1969 and 1970 



Ownership Type 



19>69 X. 1970 - 



Business Corporation " ton 

, Closed ; V .206 , "199 



Unit o£ Business Goypora- ^ . . / -=rn 

. ' tion 'Publicly Held \ l(> ' ^IL 

^^ TOTAr i - 222. ' 258 



Source: 1969 and 1970 UBSA Merttership 'Profile Surveys. . 

■ . . ' • ^ . . ' ' . . , % :: " - . * 

■ - . ^ ■ .. ■ / . 

Tlie large increase ixi corporate ownership during 
the period 1969-70 derived fro^n the JUicreased acquisition 
of proprietary schools by .;large. corporations. . ,|ome of 
the largest corporate "chain" owners are . ITTv \^\th 15 
schools in its educdt ion subsidiary, and LTV;, with 30^^ 

schools. ' / '-'r . • ■■■ ■ ■. ' ■/ 3 ' 

} ■ : . ■ ■ ... ■■ -^i^^-: . . 

History * - ,; '\ 

/ There is a long history of conflict over the 

acceptability of business education al the .curriculum 
of nonproprietary educational ins iti tut lonr- 
when business training was generally thought to be 



* Because' we feel proprietary business schools* programs 
more closely resemble nonprofit education mstituti^ons 
programs than do programs of other proprietary schools, 
the fallowing history of proprietat^ schools-emphasiztes 
the proprietary business schoo,l. j > ^ • . 



an 



/ ♦ ■ ■ 

d. role £0/ colleges and unive^^s i ties to" 
, only s; 800 \stude^ts w.erei enrolled in business 



"unac^e 




courses, in urtlversitie/s, while proprietary business 
':l^chodls enrolled 71,06^ students.* Since around 1910,. 
' •tlhie educational conimi/nity has grown more receptive to '^he . . 
" ' need 'for yiscat ional yfeducation; business and educational - » ' 

• curriculum offer ingi in colleges and universities haVfe - 
'expanded even thouih proprie"tary vocational school^^^ 
/all types also increased. . ' - ' 

■"■' >'" The' cycle /seems to.have been completed in the. last decade. 
Haiy educators, a^ain have stressed th^t 4our-year colleges 
/ind universities ought to eliminate business, and commercial ^ 
subjects from Aeir undergraduate curricula. - As four -year 
'nonprofit institutions withdrew from this a^ea, proprjet^^^^^^^ - 
ary schools aAd two-year colleges expanded jto fiil- students , 
Uniiiet needs. r* . ., . „ " •^.'^ . ■ 

\ Alth^igh enfollinents in.^a^^^ pbst- secondary education 
in^titUtibZs increased greatly in the, 1960's the growth in 

business Jchool students was even F®^^?^r r^So wvLnt 

in two-y.efir 'gchobls (public and private) increased 138 percent , 

from 196? to 1967 



.\:- 



'Enrollment estimates from Acer edit at i^ Commission for ■ 1 
Business Schools (AGBS) slarveys^of accredited proprietary . 
busiiiess schools from 1963 to^l970 are s ton. in Table 1-4. 
(Datk on non-accredited schools were not available.) Total^ 
enr/bllment increased about 85 percent from 1963 ^o, 1 967 , . while 
tU number of .member schools^.Ancr eased by SO VercBrit^^Subse^ 
ent possible. enrollment defl.in^s. may ^©.^"e^ in,;pa.^.^ to 
ncreased avaUability bf~ buli:hess education ,^^-l?V|"K??J^^ 
/public community colleges or. to the increased ayaildbility of 30b! 



■ i 



Fultpri, 0£- cit.y p. 1024 

Ibid. • • . " . ^ ^ 

From 1960 'to 1965, total enroUment "in four-par, post-. ^ 
secondary education institutions increased 58. percent , 
from 3.'2 to 4.:7 million, antl enrollment m tyfo-year 
schools (both public and private) increased P|Jf^^^^?.. 
from 450,000 to 845 ,000. . Digest of. Ed ucational /Statistics . 
1970 » op;, cit . ,, p. 66. ° " 

••Business. Educatipn:. Post -secondary Institutions'S 
F.nrvrlQ pedia of E^lucation , /Vol;.l, edited by Lee C. Deigh- 
ton, MacMillan Co, /New York, 1971, p. 519. 



V 
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< . « ~) . .. - 

f^or high pi graduates. 



V, ' . , '1 . : . TABLE 1-4 . 
^ ; ACCREDITED BUSINESS SCHOOL ENROLLMENT: 1965-1970 



1963' 
' 1964 
■1965" 
1966 
1967 
196;8 
1969 
1970 



Tf tal, 
Ertrollni'ent 



76,7.96 
\ 86,252f { 
.116,234 
l24,/453 
14r,649 
11^,665 
>l,512 
-130,109 



Number of 
is chop Is 

222 ■ 

225 

2H 

309 . 

332v . 
348 
318 
' 410 ■ 



Average Number ' 

.Student s/School 
. — r~ r 

•. ■ 346 
384 
440 
. 403 
430 
344 
3''07 
317 



1/ 



Thi'S- figure represents only the number o£ accredited .bfci-ness 
sehools whS participated in .the survey ; all members wq/^re in- 
vitee d to reply. There w6re almost 500 accredited bus: 
schools in 1970. The data are taken from •'ACBS 1967 
ment Survey'-! , T he Cbmp,as'S , October, 1968y:p. 13; and 
Student and Faculty Survey", The Compars , July, 1971/ 



mess 
ihroll' 
"AGBS 
p. 12 



* Tiiese data suggest that proprietary vocational schools may . 
have faced especially Strong competition i^n thei period 1967 to 
1969 front both major competitd'rs the job market arid public 
community colleges. / Unemployment fell steadily duririg the 
1960's, from 5.5 percent in 1960 to 3.5 percent in 37969. The 
lowest rates of the decade, 3.6 percent and 3.5 percent, were 
achieved in 1968' and 1969, the years in which vocat/ion^l school / 
enrollment declined sharply. Conversely, the unemti.loyntent rate^, 
rose to 4.9 percent in 1970:,' and vocational, school// enrollment also 
increased substantially. (Proprietary schools^ genfe rally do w^ell 
in recessions; persons with limited skills are likely, to be.^n- 
. employed and anxious to obtain job training.) ^ Public commuftity 
. college enrollment increased 46 percent ill the tWo years from^l967 

to 1969, compared with an enrollment increase of/ only^43 percent 
. in the four years from 1963 to 1967. The combiiied. effects of ^ 
plentiful jobs and the increased availabUity f cheaper training 
in public community colleges, may explain, inp^rt, thp enrollment 



publ 
decline's 



in 1968 and 1969.. 



Technical vocation.al education, at both the secondary 
and poI^--second^ry levels, also reajized^substantial^growth - 
duxiSg the past tenye^rs. Until ^bout fifteen years ago, 
techni-cal post-secondary schools served very few students 
in comparison with .traditional two -and four-year instit.u- 
tions. The Soviet launching of Sputnik 1 in 1957 dramati- 
cally directed public attention to. the need for more 
technically trained personnel, and largely provided the . / 
impetus for passage of the Nati'onar Defense Education 
Act fNDEA") in 1958. Increased national. awarei^ess and new 
funding provided by NDEA led to rapM 
expansio.S in technical schools, 

post-secondary schools increased from 405 in J96,3 to .1 ,697 
in 1968 a four fold increase in- a five year peripd. In 
Comparison, the number of two-year colleges doubled m the, 
past'lO years to 1,100 institutions .m l 971..* ^ J , , 
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' David S. Bushnell and Ivars Zagaris, ^ ^^ ^ 
^'ocust Strategies for Change, American Xssoci&tion ot^uni 
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colleges, ii)'/^rp^ 



' • , ^^|; ^lANAGEMENT OF. PROPRIETARY- "SGHOOLS 

Objectives i. • . * :.' ,• i 

• ' ' • There appears *to be general agre^ement among administrg- 
,tors, faculty^ and s.tudents, at -the^schools,, we visited, about , 
those .proprietary schopls' appr.o|)riate^l[aiSsion -- fpecitic • 
occupational training aimed tcpvard ful-t-ti^^^ fnnJ 
in the^shortest possible, time,, " The ultimate Jet,c^<l^^ out- 
puts, rests with the- students;, who. purchase 
that schdol which mast closely iheet? their needs . AltRough 
som^ students.opursuing a£a°demic studies in two-^qr four-year 
colleges may select a.school based, on. nonacademic reasons ,^ 
pVopriefary vocatioMi school students we ericountered generally 
seek well-defined siill ^tral^ing and* placement , and are . 
unlikoly to attend a P^PP^^foary/chool simply^to 
selve-s". Prbprietary sghooi: student choK^es, theretore, are , 
based ori a relatively precise .output m.easuj:e jobs and ,. 
ifcoL°?ecell5a'£rom^?aining - The large ^l^l^^^'"'- ' 
.tary vocational schools; thei^, growing competition 
^•comLnity colleges , :and the requii^ments^^^ 
generally insure that prospective student^ do have /a real 
choice of institutions 1 . g o . ' 

• , ■■ • . * ' 0 ' . - ■ *^ ■ ■ * ■ 



\ 
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*• Many economists^ /analyze Rost -secondary education jn ter^^ 
nf tWrrate of retu/n on. students' investment m human capital.. 
?LrIpproLh ircAticized of^^^^^ because education at tradi- 
lioLl fouSeiLo^Xl^g^s and universe ^^P^nes elements^^ 
™iestm^ Training ^-^^^^ 'f^HH . 

ttrohablv is more/amenable to analysis of rate of return P";® 
iX^tment - t/an is dny other type of post-secondary, education 
THrSent payf his full osts and measures opportunity costs 
Slinst £SL?f income before enrolling in a propi^ietary school, 
the ?urriOulu4 is totally directed towards increasing future 




income.- / 4 



Program Of f ering s^ 

The program- offerings at one^ proprietary Southern : • 

business; school are representative of proprietary business - 
sdhocl curricula 

generar business " clerk-typists 
lecretarial senior secretarial 

• stenograph'tt^ -r^^^ \ medicairsecretarial 

fashion secretariafl ^;^ashioji merchandising 
. data processing ' b^sic accounting , 

• i senior'^accQunting business' administration 

Fiianchised courses are available for manyVsubjects.. 
Oiie business .. school, for: example, uses fra^^^^ 
cdurses in spefedwrjting, shorthand, "Mr. Executive - 
aijd fashion- merchandising. \ ^ - ■ 

! - ^Scm^SirA offerings generally include diploma and certi- 
f icSl^on. prd^t^Ms . Two-year Programs also may lead, to^an 
A L degree.* Mploma programs, are thr&e to six quari^er. _ 
cqncent?aUons in^uch subjects, as stenographic,/secreK^^^^^^ 
mLical- secretarial', general business, an4^ junior accounting. ; 
Certificates of achievement generally, require less time • 
oHe to -three! quarters - and- are obtainable fo-r very^s^ecific , 
skills, such as typing or shorthand. In. business schools \ 
offering diploma p?og?an|i)in data prodessing, courses in thi^ * 
area generally are. ava^ilable as electives to students, m ,^ 
nthpr oropraifts. 'These students then qualify^ as junior^^ ^ 
IroglaSmell in addition to their primary program qualifications, 

i StudeAVs wild ^re having academic- difficulty mar be 
c6unseled t6\changefrom a degree or diploma cdurse to a . 

c6?tificai:e progrEw, which. requires less advanced courseworV _ 

Ftr-lxaSrie^ peltn^gians:tS«^l.joir-s^^ 
sLjdejit/ar^mxftTvated, even i'f they do not have the a^ilit^ 
-To^omolete a diploma program., his school can certify them;in 
a^pecific business clerical skill and. guarantee performance 
and motivation to a prospective employer,. ■ . ^. 

several states, incM ing California, >Iew York, and Florida, \ 
allow oroprie'tary schools to- grant Associate Degrees. -A. A. 
deg^ee^p^ogilmMnclude concehtration in such areas as accounting, 
bSflnLs adminiVtration, marketing, and data P^°^^|^^^^. The 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools , howev6r^ only accre 
au^ two- and fouV-year junior and senior colleges of busi^ness 

• which- g?anrli decrees', even if the state authorizes one year 
business schools to grant A. A. degrees as well. - . 



students' ' , - . - \.' ■■ : 

• Data from a 1967 survey* provide 'the foirowing^general . . 
picture of students enrolled in proprietary business schools:** 

more than 70% are between .18 and ,21 years ;of age; , 
■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ; ■ \. ■ ■ . ■■ : \ . ^ ■ - , .... 

abokt 80% of the business: adininisitf ation- students 
are male, while about 90% of secretarial and .. / 

clelficar students aye female; 

almost all-are high scho.ol graduates who ranked in 
; ;■ thev upper three-quarters,' of their graduati^^^ 
classes; and ^1: . 

' more tlian hilf lived away from home while attesting * 

. .school *. , :, "» . •■ • \ . 

■ADnroximateiy 20 percent of student^ i«i accredited business 
't^hSglf enrolle^^ af^er hWing completed one or more semesters ^ 
,in four-ye^i? colleges ,andrm>iyersi^ ■ ^...^ 

The general adniiissio^s requirement at the, propr^ietar/ ; 
schools we visited; is high school ^^^^i?'' .^^^^.^l^^^ 
placement i^ typing and shox'thW ""t^^l r nll^^ ■ 
Manv students at these schools ^re highly qualified and couia 
K' choseS^o attend fopr-year >gree gr,n.ting^inrci^^^^ v. 
At one" school, two -thirds of the students come from the^top 
Mif?h' of^hMr high school, class. , At^two-ot^^^ 
the same group the students are uniformly distributed by r^nK 
. fe a tvio-thir(fs in th^ top two -thirds) ; about 60 pereerrt of ^ 
: ^h;^audents ier^ in. the academic program in high school 

■■ ■ ' • ■ ■■ . 
— — — — — — ■. i ■ ■ 

y * Fulton. 0^. cit., pp. 1025-1027 .^ . , ' ' .. '^ »/ 



** Data £rom a 'lii67 survey of trade and ^technical school^ ^ 
s?udeis sliowfthat students. at these schools .are similar 
to those in proprietary business schools* See \. Harvey 
« cit., p. 95<' \ 



.■(• 



Belitsky, 0£. 



*'**' Fulton, loc,.5lcrt. 



Many students att^ndiiig the West Codst STS^P.^^VinS^tn^^^ • 
we visited (most studenfs come from families Withj^$7 ,0P0 vto 
$15,000 'income) were iW 'the top half of their high schop^class, 
and also could have chosen to attenda four ^year degree-^ 
institution. The recent turndown m job possibilities on the 
West Coast has led to increased quality of student applicants, 
with a relatively high. percentage of. new applicants now .coming 
from college preparation programs ii) high school^or as trans- 
•fers from community, colleges. Students at; one of the indepen- 
dent Southern schools are primarily fem^I^^^^^^ in 
all of the secretarial programs We Vpl,saJ:e^^^^^ bookl^eeping and. 
accounting programs are '.attended.? by of malesj . >/ 

Although we- obtained no quantitative data on the "« 
qualitatiye aspects of students attfe^riding' proprietary 
schools, /the students seemed to be extremely motivated 
and interested in future employment rather than. xii«/ 
student/ governance and institutional policy. . These _ 
impressions were corroborated by school administrators, .^ .^^^^ 
and they follow directly from the mission of prqprietv - 
• ary s.chools vocational training for immediate employ-^ - 

ment . .. . . ■-. . . 

■ • . " • . ■ ■ ■ M '" e 

Faculty* ■. /.V ■ ' 

The "faculty in proprietary busiiiiess schools generaUy; 
haye college degrees; many .also have,M. A.s » f J^/jJfvev di' 
certification or relevant job experience. tA 1963 .survey ot 
bu'iiess schSo?s §howed thit 55 percent of faculty held bacca. 
- laureate and 23 pe'rcent held advanced degrees.). A.1967 survey 
oflrade and technical schools found that the average teacher 
?s male! between 36 and 55 years of age,;and generally has 
been recruited directly from a position in industry. . 
Ninety-nine percent had. completed high school, while 62 
pe?cent had one or more, years of colle.ge; 13 percent of ,, 
the latter group had sdjrie graduate training, as well. 
PropiCtary school facility salaries' generally are competi- . 
Vivf with those paid by area public high schools. Most 
faculty hold one ^year contracts , and no proprietary 
school facMlty hold life -tenure pos;.tions. - 



See Fulton, o£. cit.,.p. 10?6, for references to surveys 
cited in this section. / . . . . 
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faost proprietary school faculty we met seem to be full- 
-time, except for those teaching evening programs. Baciilty are 
requirfed to teach frow 4 tV 5 hours per day; evening programs 
offer faculty the opportunity to earn additional ..compe^^^^^ 
Accredited proprietary schools are Required to limit faculty 
work loads to 31 hours per week.*, 

Faculty in^ proprietary vocational schools do not appear 
feet re^pXirce allocation significantly within a school.- 



to affe\-i. xwdywxv-w v.* ^ , . . 

Several reasons explain the relative powerlessness of proprie- 
tary school faculty, as compared with their counterparts m 
four-year colleges and universities:** > 

Vocational school faculty members usually have , 
■qualifications equivalent to, or ; less >han, those 
of public high schoolteachers. Their skill / 
requirements ate not unique or. advanced, and they 
do not/add to the prestige of the. institution, as 
do "star faculty" in many universities, whose 
specific expertise and access to funding make? ■ 
them/Doth- important attractions of their institutions 
and difficult" to replace; 

Many university faculty members are involve|; 
in externally funded research projects which 
" ■; gives those faculty some economic independence 

from the- school; and, , ' 
' ■ '■ '. , , 

" The opportunity to wield power over resource^; • • • 
•allocation from year to year, which university 
fdculty have gained from the traditional^tenure 
■ system/ has been denied to vocational school . 
' ,v faculty --\who generally receive no more than 
. one-year contracts.' ' ' , . 



*. Accrediting Commission for Business Schools of the Unit.54; 
Business Schools .Association, •♦Operating Criteria for ^ „ 
Accredited Institutes", Washington, D.C. , .Revised November ,1 
1971 D. 2. A discussion of the accrediting prqcess and :.. 
enfoiceieni of operating ctiteria is presented in the Qhapter 
on Policy Implications, infra. ,. > 

** See EriGkson, et. al., 0^. cit- Prominent ^^^^^^^^ 
w^xf^ found to exerr"a major influence over the resource _ 
atfocatiSn p?ocein generally in proportion to their prestige 
within the school. See especially pp. 27-28-. ■ - 
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Although proprietary vocational school faculty salaries- 
are equivalent to area high SchoolsV salaries", teaching ' 
positions in proprietary schools seem to he considered 
mbre attractive by tjhe faculty we met because they require , 
Xqss non-classroom (administrative) work and because studen;frs 
/are more highly motivated to learn. V . 

Some of the proprietary \schoo.ls we vi^ited,j:^uire 
that admissions counselors/recruiters have >*<Ieast one 
year 'of teaching experience. This requirement was seen 
as desirable by almSst all of th6 school admanistrators we 
interviewed, both because it improves the ^"jlity of coun- 
seling (and the school's image) and because l^hey feel it ^ 
improves the likelihoo^.that students accepted are suffi- 
ciently motivated and capable to complete their proii'ams . 

Operations/ . - 

' The management tean^s responsible f or operatiohs. of 
the schools we visited generally consist of a president, 
a dean or director, and several admissions counselors. 
Increasing student enrollment, meet,ing^ cost a^nd quality 
standards for program offerings, and placement are the 
teams' primary management tasks . . .9 

Recruitment/Admissions Counseling \ ^ , 

Student recruitment is the responsibility of the • 

admissions counselors . All the . 5^^?°); JJ^.^ i^^^jf ^^^s 
recruit primarily through . individual contacts VJI^M^^^^;, 
«ectlve students and their parents . Direct mail and ;news- 
^apeiadvertising are used only infrequently, perhkps /to 
announce evening school registration or to attract , 
Sating high^Chool seniors in June or no«returning. • 
college students in January. The recruiting effort 
iSst!4d is. built a^pund presentations, to h^^^^ ■ , 

student- assemblies and classes.. Counselors discuss _ 
first the advantages of a business career generally, and 
second tLadvantl^ of their school; they may also . 
;?esent s^^^^ on job interviewing, gr°S^;ng,^etc. , 

III distribute literature and postcards.. Respondents are 
' sent a school catalog and invited to visit the campus^ , . 
where further discussion with counselors ^^^l^^et ermine / 
whether or .not the student should be encouraged to. apply. 
Referrals from previous students generated .as much as 70 per 
cenf of new applications at the West Coast group of schools. 
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* An effective recruiting effort is very impbrtant to 
our sample of proprietary schools because: 

-- it enables^3chools to project enrollment ' 
accurately, which helps avoid costly errbrs m . 
leasing or purchasing dormitory and classroom 
space. For, example, most schools with enrol linent/ 
of about 500 students can predict enrollment witJ 
. • in 6 to 8 stiidents for a quarter in advance; and 

recruitment is costly, so that small percentage 
savings involve substantial absolute amounts of 
money. • The managemeiJt of one group, of proprietary 
schools sets target selling expenses at about 20 
percent of total revenues, but the average \ft m^ny. 
schools probably approaches one -third.* 
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*' The percentage of 'total expenditures, allocated fOTj 
recruitment for a typical community college and proprietary 
school cannot be compared directly. Proprietary schools 
nrobablv allocate more dollars per student , to recruiting 
^SaHo cS^^^ reflecting Jhe fact that Jdmiss ions 

counselors, who re^present i|ie bulk^of this expense, generally 
perform a wider array of furictions than^recruitme^^^ . 
Soeaking engagements at area high schools provide a sbhool with 
goof public^?ilations. In addition, recruiters, counsfel students 
on training and career choices. While soiW community colleges 
appeaV to have no direct recruitment expenditures., gj^idanc^ 
cSSns^lors often perform similat functionij- ^4^^^^^, 
hifih Schools and providing career counseiittt. If pP^i^'^f^V^ 
experi^^^ to be compared between schools, the activities . 

thev encomnass must be closely defi^ied. . ■ ' • 

■ E?en if comparable total'dollar expenditure estimates were 
obtained .both for proprietary schools and community coU^ . 
they could not be expressed as a percentage of total expeniditure^,. 

because total expenditures also are not' generally cfemparabl^ 

. Community college »administratorsjperate under an 
seek operating subsidies to expand the si 2e ^/J'^lll^tl^l'^^^^^^ 
They also operate within separate. capital and operating budgets, . .. 
without taxes. Proprietary school administrators, operati^ 
unde? a profit con:)tr.aint with taxes and capital/^bsts included, 
hSve an Incentive to control cos t,s„ bv leasing ^^5^^!^^,^^?^ ^i^f 
costly equipment, controlling class diversity and facult^r size, etc. 
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Instruction: 



-w«x costs primarily are composed -of faculty salaries. 
Cost /reaction must focus, therefore, on increasing class 
size anS teducing course diversity without re dancing the . 
educational, merit 6f the pro-gram or disturbing proper 
course^equencing - - as controlled by placement experience . 
P?ogram offering! generally fol:l6w placement experience 
cmite closely; because most programs are sliort, , the lag ' 
betweenhaSes in perceived employer demand and corje sponging 
changes in program-^of ferings is also short. \ 

The adjustment process may- involve 'demrinfcentire ^ 
progr-ams. Far example,, following its a^qm-mij^^t^y , . 
llrle school group, a member school's courses w^re^^educed 
from 80 to SS^y Idding a new p^^^gram with good ap|eal and^ 
nlacement potential - fashion merchandising -r and deleting 
th|?eal estate and transportation management programs and 
some redundant marketing courses. 

.■ The West C^)ast grotip of ^^Vsiness schools pja^s^ 
Piiminate data processing at all locations. The central 
management feoirth^^ ''while student interest in auto|a: 

uSn^emains high, it is ^^^^^^l^.^'^^^f^ ■ 
enrollments of intellectually qualified^cand-i^dafes, it is 

even mo?e. difficult to place graduat€s in a serxousl^ 
declining job market inhere even experienced programmers 
are unemployed".. . 

There is ^"a good deal of overlap between coutses in • 
different orograms to keep the total number of course ^ 
Offerings ImaU For exaSple, in one school, the^secre-. 
tarial course requires 96 quarter hours credit and the 
. dSa nrbcessing- secretarial course requires 114 quarter^ 

•Ws'c?rdir\ll but 4 quarter jAurs ^jf f^.H^ScessiSg- 
tViP qecretarial course are requitedmn the data processing 
secrl?a^ial bourse, and all tile M^proce s sing credits ai^^^^ 
|?rpliided in the data processing alnOusiness admmistra- 
tion-alta processing programs* 

Further, many courses are geared to individual jtudents' 
learning capacity. Even examinati:>ns may bo modified to^ 
ieet thi inSividuk student 's needs. One photography .school 
in New York gives oral exaidnations .to students who have 
difficulty, reading. ^ . 



t 

Instructors are responsible for successfully, moti- . 
vating and training a high percentage- of their ^ students.. • . 
.Because most students at the sch^ols>^ visited_^work part-tim„e, ^ 
instructors are require'd to maWe \coyr?b materials comprehensible 
through presentations 'and. demo n^striat^i oris ih. classrooms shops 
and laboratories, and to minimi ^thVamount-,Qf outside homework. 
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Curriculum pi anniiig- in school groups seems to. be ■ 
inbreasingly centralized^ but with extensive faculty 
participation. The West Coast group has recently begun, 
to upgrade and document its curriculum by hiring, on a 
temporary basis, the director of business education in 
a major public secondary School system. ; The director ^ Of ^ 
curnculum is responsible , in coordination with, individual 
school faculties, for documenting a specific, hour -by: hour . 
curriculum for every course which each faculty member is^ 
expected to use in his respective school. If ;any faculty 
member in that group has difficulty working^ with the 
curriculum and wanis to modify it, (given that, he was 
involved in .ii:s orrgijial development) he can do so_^ m con- - 
junction with the curriculum director and the^f acuity groups 
involved. Because all faculty have be^n involved in curricu^ 
.lum .development, the standardized curriculum seems to be well 
received by school faculty . ^ • 

Ono school which had operated at a loss under old •* 
management found that it could reduce, costs and improve .. 
quality simultaneoiisly under its new management . . Two . 
major adjustments were made in 'the area of cost control - 
the reduction of course, of ferings to increase average 
• class si^e arid a reduction in the size of the faculty ^rom 
16 to 12 full-time. .^members. . Eight faculty .members^who^ 
were considered mediocre teachers were^re leased. The ne^^^ 
faculty was recruited froni among both business personnel 
and new college graduates. Professional experieiice was. . 
considered an Important plus factor . For example , some 
of the accounting now is. taught by a CPA. ides a • 
reduction of costs, the faculty turnover led to, improved 
quality of faculty training. - , 



, Equipment in proprietary schools often is leased 
providing some protection against obs4l> sconce as well ^as 
tax advantages --and is related closely to equipment 
used by actual employers. Students transferring from 
commtinity colleges f^ ^the Wipst Co^st gfoup of schools i ; 
\specifically noted t ■ the proprietary schools' equip- 
Wnt w^s related mpr» iloselY. to job ne^ds than was the 
equipment they had used preyioU'sly, 

Pl acement , , '/ . 

Placement is! the central indicator , of, a proprietufy 
school's educational performance. Good placement, records^ 
are built by retruiting motivated, trainabae students, and 
then graduating ahd placing only well -trailed students. 
Under these circumstances, employers are eager to hire , 
the school's graduates. 

Although a. good placement record is extremely 
important to a school's reputation, placement is- not 
costly to the schools We surveyed and, as yet,, does not 
to reqfiire much management attention, because employers^r^ 
eager; to hire the graduates of respected Schools . ^ The manage^ 
ment of one chain of corporately owned .schools indicated, 
howeverl that o||tviof their immediate objectives is tq^ _ 
commit additional resources to a more formal Placement effort, 
in order to iltcpase their competitive edge relative to pulilic 
institutions. - ' .- . ^ 

The West Coast^' group of schools offers their graduates 
lifetime placement assistance and bru^h-up/i'efresher c(^urses. 
Although only about 10 percent of students take- advantage ot 
this service, the management feels that it is an effective 
recruit ing device . This service al$o pfUrs an opportunity^ 
to monitor the quality of training, because inadequate training 
might lead to trequent demands by the s%e student for re? 
fresher courses pr for placement. 

One group of schools owned by a major conglomerate 
also operates a formal placement service in which place- 
ment officers assist the srtudents throughout their training. 
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counsel the students 6n curriculum design., maintain i iles 
on each student^' sXetfiploymerit preference , and arrange 
interviews. The students ar^ mined for, job interviews 
by the placement officers as well . Whffe placement is 
generally limited to a school^s immediate area,, this group /can 
place students in other areas through contacts i:with other / 
schools; there is even some foreign placement on temporary 
work visas fot example, in England, These schools have 
maintained an excellent placement record one school/ 
Gbtains an. average of 20 job offers per graduate. . 

All of the sci^bols'we visited reported that they . ' 
had many more callsi for students from employers, than ^ 
they had students- to place. ..All schools also, provided; 
new students with list^ showi'ng job placement .for previous 
g'raduates_^_soi:that a potential applicant could discuss 
the school with e^^^ 

' One of the ad\i^ntages. of mult i- school operation can 
be wide eeo^raphic placement. ' In fact, reciprocal place-^^ ^ 
r&rv^il^^M^ce that\any of the good proprietary schools 

sepa^atb geographic markets offer each other, regardless 
of their corporate affiliation. The possibility of job 
placement coordinated with other member schools within 
a single group, however, seems to have been more valuable 
in dealing with high school guidance counselors than 
placing graduates largely reflecting the geographic 
300 prefeience of the graduates. 

. Salaries^-'^for proprietary school graduates seem to be 
c^ormetitive with those of public institutions ''^ graduates. 
Suaies of one business Administration and.accounting pro-; 
g™e le viewed start at $.600-$650 Per month.. Wost .account j^n 
Iraduat^s accept positions with CPA firms , industrial and.^, c om- 
me?ciaf firms, and state and Federal government agencies. Secre 
tariai graduates start at $450-$550 per month, . , 
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Revenue^and' 'student Aid 
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Proprietary schools ^ revenues/are derived fjpojn tuit?.on, 
which is set at the highest rate possible to maintain full eil; 
rollment. Proprietary school students seem to l?e relatively 
insensitive to tuition as long as (a)^^ programs are^hort (oppor- 
tunity costs of foregone income oare Small) and (b) ^adequate „ 
finisincing is available.*,'' ■■ • ■ [■ ' v,,-. / ' ' 

1 ■ ■ " ■ ■ ■ ■ " ■ ■.' '■.-'l J ■ 

1 Financial aid is required by many students mo attend the 
proplrictary vocational schools we visited. .Tuition charges are n 
highl ranging from $225 to $625 per quarter for the schools m 
our sample, and most students come fi^om lower to lower-middle 
income families. A study of students in one of the large corpo- 
rately-owned group of schools showed 90 percent of families' in- 
comes are below $15,000 per year, the incomes of ^halfa^^^ 
below $9,000 per year. In this group of schools, 1,200 students 
(or two- thirds of the total enrollment) participate in Federal, 
state, or Federal/state combined loan programs. The West Coast 
'group of schools e-stimatesi as well, that oyer half of its 
students. participate in some type of student loan program. 

Both of the large corporately-owned groups of schools ^ . 
we visited operate supplemental Idan programs to -assist students 
unable to obtain adequate guaranteed Federal .oir state loans . One^ 
of the eroups now holds $400,000 in student jfiotes,. or about 13 per 
cenfof^Sal ?evenues.J* Repayment is s^h^duled to begin one 
year after students leave school andrruns for a jieriod of .8-10 . 
years . - Individually operated, proprietary^ ?!!«r^Ir™ 
quently do no t\ have sufficient funds to allocatf' to long-term 
loaSs , so they .ate more '.likely to experience, ei^^ollmej^t declines 
when Federal or state loan funds are scarce. - 

The administrators of all, of the proprietary schools we. ^ 
visited felt that a fully financed guaranteed loan program with no 
lending Umitstnd without artificill credit rationing due. to low 

* As indicated by the FTC hearings (op.. cU. » see .especially 
%p. 516-518; p. 18), students' willingness to pay high, tuition^ 
^Lrges for t?ainiig which they believe will leaf to a good 30b . 
mav be abused. In the District of. Columbia and m the three or 
fbL state which did not regulate private vocational and^home 
study schools; statements indiciate that students paid -"exorbitant 
tuition rates" for training^ due to promises of J^J^^f 
nlarement or easy payment plans unavailable elsewhere. For ex. 
Imnle a Fldrida tVade schSol which charged a relatively high 
tuition fef for training in^^^^^ operation of heavy earth moving 
equipment! $995, allowed students to pay the tuition m monthly 
/ payments of $10. 

** The dollar volume of student notes doubled in the past year, 
from $200,000 to /$408 ,000 , while revenues remained relatively 
constant 4 continued rapid growth of student notes held i5 ex- . 
pected, so the ratio of notes to revenues will increase until 
r.epayments appi-oximate the amount of. new lending. 



interest ceili|igs would be very hel^b^ul to the ir^ students .. It 
should be noted, also, that .th^ availability, o£ loan funds affects 
enrdllments as well asv do tuition /charges , eSp^e^^^^^ because at ^ 
least one management group feels f^at price (tuition)^ is n^ 
major factor , in se'curing .enrol lme|t provided that^:fob placement 
is assured.* , 



Alii student loans made 
have been made t4 stiidfents who 
For. example, thd^QOO loan limi^ 
porated in North ^aroHina has 
located in that s-tate„,- becaus 
to it.** In con-trast, anothe 
located in a different state 
with a savings and loan comp 
corporate group bought' a ban 
th6 proprietary school subsi 
to increase its student loa 



the- proprietary schools we visited 
re refused loans at local banks,. . 
of .the College Foundation, Incor- 
,xeated a large problem for one s^hpol. 
no local ")Pinance^ has been available 
member of the same cor p-or ate group* 
an refinance all 6£ its student loans 
y. rit was reported to us that another 
just to solve this problem, and that 
iary of a third corporate g'rdiip plans 
from corporate funds in the coming year 



* Some academiciaiis ari6 concerned that allowing proprietary . 
schodl students access io guaranteed loan funds m turn permits 
the schools ?o increasefthiir tuition.. Two is^ue^ must be addressed 
in. order to evaluate i?Ke merits of that concern: 

" -- what is the aOcial value of ,s.3lling training at cOst; and 



what role do;^s the market 'play in controlling costs and 
limiting jprOfits* 

The College FOMndation, Inc. is a nonprofit institution .wM 
provides Federally' guaranteed loans to studentiv in. North Carolina, 
irisiupported by banks, which generally do not loan money directly 
to s^udeStsrarid state funds. Limits on. interest rates that can 
be charged for Federally guaranteed stu4en.t loans ^^^^^^^^ff^ff' 
luctant to support the Foundation in periods of prevailing high 
interest rates.' Thus, the College .Foundation, Inc. is unable to 
meefthe ?otal demand' for loans Ind must establish, loan limits on 
Federally guaranteed student loans; the Federal government could 
sUll mainfaihvlow rates for students by subsidizing the higher 
marked interest rates necessary to attracv funds. 
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State loan programs are very, important, as well. 
One school located in Pennsylvania reported that 56 per;; 
cent of the student body have loans from the Pennsylvania 
Highar Education Assistance. Authority (PHEAA) . Admission 
counselors, at this school estimate that at least half ot 
these students would be unable to attend, school in the 
absence of loan aid, and this' estimate is supporte^d by 
.student questionnaire responses. 

■ Costs ■ 

Because cost categories and program offerings, vary 
among schooli, it is impossible to pfesent ail average : 
budgit for a typical school.- The ' following table presents 
the target budget for .a,:graup of schools as an illustration: 



TABLE 2-1 



ONE GRbuP OF SCHOOLS' TARGET BUDGET* 
1 (thousands ot dollars) / 



Student Populaiion 
in October j 



100/ 

200 

300 

4oo 

500 
600 



Revenue 

144 
288 
432 
'576 
720 
'. 864 . 



Expenses 
196 

279 ■ ' 

402 

488 

573 

619 



After Tax 
Net" Incbme 

- 52.0 
4.5 
15.0 
44.0 V 
, 73-v5 
122.5 



Assumptions : 

1. Based on average tuition of $450 P^K /luarter . 

(jActuai tuition is now $420 per quarter.) Total 
enrollment through year equal to 3.2 times the 
Octdber enrollment. 

• 2. Income from registration fees, book sales, and 
evening classes not included. 

3. ;A tax fate of 50 percent has been applied. 



A rough breakdown of target expe.nd^iXiiXS^'TK revenue - 
dollar for this school group is as ftf^^ws: 

Cost Item • r / Percent of Revenue 

201 



recruitment, admissions, counseli 

instructional salaries . 

general administratipn^ salaries 10% 
» ■ 

space , and' other administrative costs 
. (telephone, etc.) 
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operating surplus >fter taxes ' • • ' • » . ■; 

Federal," state, and local taxes ' ' 

. . ■■ ■ ■■ . ■ •■ ■ ■ . ■ . ^'^■f . 

(Actual- experience, although satisfactory, 4oes^not^seein t^ 
reach these target rates, due to unanticipated or uncontroll v 

able cost and revenue fluctuations.) \ , 

One of the major obstacles to achieving ;^4!f,^.„J v 
expenditure pattern can be excess faciUties capacity^due t.o . 
occasional over-optimistic enrollment projections^ -^Liv 
example, the operating surplus of one school wa§ seriously 
cut because management projected enrollments .too high and . 
leased unnecessary- additional space. T^wo other schools in 
that grout) have long-term leases on a^boys' dormitory, , 
which is likely to remain oiiiy partially filled, and on three 
vaiant floors of • an old building which are likely to remain- . 
• vacant . ' , ■ .. ■ ' ■ 

Plans for Hrowth^ and D evelopment 

Development plans clearly differ from company t^ 
company. A^isition of new schools ^ and improved , . 

position are important concerns. o£ all the schools . 
Visited, current profitability seems to bo a impo^ant . 

characteristic- of a school, in valuing; its acquisition than its 
market' potential and reputation. 

The managers 0^ the group of schools owned by a., 
financial holding company feel, ^or .example, that their m^ 
important problems are Requiring schools with good potential 
foV profitable operation, and Mnding the right people to . 
operate them. They apply four criteria to potent vil 
acquisitions: -> 

]v,r • . , • 



1) long existence . . 

2) impeccable rteputation ^ 

3) good market potential , v 

4) recent enrollment decline ^ 

New management is the ingredient used to turn an , 
otherwise losing proposition into a profitable operation. 
This group prefers that new management personnel have ^ 
no background in education, but they require youth, 
Intelligence, ambition, people-orientatioii, and profit; 
experience. These criteria were corroborated by managers 
of sev;eral other groups of schools corporately owned 
.or not .... 

The" West Coast group, having closed two small and 
unprofitable schools, recently began a majpr facilities • 
renovation program. In many of their schools, ne^ ^ 
facilities have been purchased, leased, and/or expensively re- 
, modeled, to try to overcome the traditional image of the 
proprietary school - an upstairs loft, in an unattractive 
building. (The equipment, on : the ' otjier hand, continues ' 
to be modern and directly related to job' needs rather than 
to teachers' interest.) y 

One group, of schools began a program to sell^franchises 
which almost ended in disas^ter. The group ifeceived-^un-- 
favorable, newspaper publicity, quality declined,;^ and the 
group vetged on bankruptcy due to^resulting enrollment loss. 
This group recenti^.has-begun a "turn-around*' attempt which 
Involves several policy changes: - - 

. . repurchasing franchises, to allow corporate 

operation of member schobls; ^ . 

changing recruiting techniques away from hard-sell 
contract sales to those, practiced by better quality 
schools (including a reasonable refund, policy) j and 

• • ■ * . • , ' ■ . . ■ 

emphasizing the instructional, aspects of their . 
program, rather than "coaching" for o,ut side 
examinations. 

\As a result, both their placement expei^iei^ce and financial 
position have begun to improve.' / 

v ': • • ■; ■ ■. ■ ' • ■ ■ ■■ A ' ■ - • 
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BnSINESg";HCHQorg AND COMMUNITY CQLLEGbb 



•' Mission ■'• ,. B ' 

Proprietary^ schools have\a single, weU -defined 
mission specific occupational\ training slimed toward 
fullVtime job placement in the shortest possible *;ime. , 
mill this is a "limited ob,jective\, it meet? the needj m 
principle of students owners , arid administrators^.. . The • 
objective o¥ preparing^ stiiderits fd^r emi)16yment, is defined 
by owners ani administrators as th^ goal of '♦stayin:g in 
business" ot ''iivaking a profit".* the profit mot ].ve is - . 
tempered by the need to provide tra^niiig that is in demand 
by students' and^ill yield job placement opportunities.**- 

Vhe profit motive stimulates Continuous changes. in 
operation and instruction, to reflect changing dfemand and 
. labot' market conditions . Many older ?roprietjry\ sehools_ 
have' prospered only by introduciftg ne\\ occupatioi\ala programs 



A- 
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Belitsky, 0£. crt . jp. 25 . V/ 

Of course, opportunities for abuse exist. Schools have ari= 
incentive to promise job opportunities to potential students 
to stimulate, demand for their trainv^ng^programs:. Generally 
lenient state laws and indifferent s^elf -regulation, by non- . 
accredited schools lead many schools W engage in a>ard sell 
that promises glamorous, high payihg jobs to gx^^^^^^ ^ 
recen? Newsweek article, points .out^t^ 




Promises" , ' Newsweek , 



Belitsky, loc. cit_ 
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L6cal business and industry ■ also are served by this objec- 
tive because they are- provided with a pool of skilled 
potential employees whose job training has been geared- - 
to meet their particular needs. / 

Community colleges are c^haracferized by thp; continued 
pressure "to be-all things good tb all people".* ^ 
At the latest annual meeting, of the American Association 
•of Junior Colleges, the executive director stated that \ 
\he clearest message to emerge from interviews with^ 
administrators, students, faculty, and xommunity and 
state officials at 90 two-year college.s was; that: 

Community colleges should cbncentrate on offering 
an open door . to those who cannot get- in' or stay 
_ * in other post-secondary iJi'stitutions.. The: commit- ^ 
■ ment to this policy is Xtrong despite, some frustratipn 
• about the difficulty .of deaUng with the variety-^t " 
.ages, life styled, .ethnic gfoups ,. and motivation and 
^achievement levels^.** ; ' ; ;> • 

This study also concludes that a large gip, between^ the pro 
mises and perform^nce o-^ community colleges often exists as 
illustrated by^i§ high/ number of dropouts "I^hich may total 
as much as 6-0 percent o(f entering freshmen,*** . 



^-^'coiiimunity students We met f^equently^lack^ 

-^f?a7ly defined goalJ anS^pre elate ^'he opportunity to^-s^ 
both academic and vocationaTHraining ^Courses. ' , 

vocational school students in^^O^^^Vr ^nLSn^ 
ceived the academic course requirem|?rtrsK^f local community 

colleges as a "waste of time". ^ 

■ ■ r_ jf r- _ -v.' "■■ - 



* 'Lloyd H. Elliott, "Education at a Rrof it", ^epYinted in , 
Tb.^Con ^ressional Reco rd. Vol.- 116, No; 139, Augus\12, 19701 

Larry A. Van Dyne, ''Study W TWO Year Cblleges Reveal? 
Many Tasks Are Unfinished", Addre.ss by Edmund 'J; Gleazer, Jr. 
in TIbft Chr onicle o^f Higher Education , March 6, 1971, p. b. • 

. Ibid." .See aJ.spi Alexander w;.. Astin,' College Dropouts,, 
The American Council on Edu,catici.n, 1972. • : . •< ■ ^ 



One of the community colXegfi? ve visited illustrates - 
the difficulties of pursuing the "open deer" policy. This 
college, located in an .urban inner city neighborhood, is 
very conscious of its role as an initial rung on the educa-. 
tion ladder and as offering the last chance fGr many students, 
to obtain academic or skills, training. \ The administration, 
faculty, and students generally., agree, that the inission 
of the school is to take students at all levels pf ^achieve, 
ment and help them move in the cl'irectiob of their choice, 
to a job or four-year institutibn. Several faculty membe,rs. 
saw their role as trying to undo the damage of the pubUc 
schooi system. An entering class of 900 students arthis ' 
school in both academic and occupational courses could expect 
the follovfing outcomes: 

100.4rop out without completing any courses. ; 

200 have extreme difficulty. They are, in effect, 
. getting the high school education they did not 
receive with their diploma- 

200 have academic difficulty, but hang on. . 
The school is probably the last step on the 
educational ladder for the,m. 

... 400 require nO special attention and are moderately 
t6 vlry successful students. About 50 percent ' 
ultimately finish two or four years somewhere, 
sometime. " ' ,. 

Students ' V 

II - I - ' ' 

The general admissions requirement for all. Accredited 
proprietary business schools is a high school diploma or 
•the equivalent. Our sample of Pjop^ie^ary^schools seeijed 
to be more selective than were ^the community colleges ^^e 
visited, even though the stated requirement? . for admission 
are the same. For' Sxaniple, manr of the students at the pro- 
prietary schools we\isited had been enrolled in academic . 
programs in high sch6pl, and/or ranked in the ^op half of / 
their high school cla^s. On the ^^^er liand, mostj^^ , 
•at the Midwest community college ranked in t]ae lowest 

„ decile, on ACT tests,. Y „ 



. / \ .... 
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Where an area community college exists, proprietary 
school students have the option of attending t^^at insti- > 
tution as well,, because community colleges generally follow 
an "open admissions" policy.* Community colleges Usually 
offer some business and technical priS'grams in addition to 
their academic courses. We have no data with which- to 
compare qualitative chCaracteristics of students in proprie- 
tary schools and in commimity colleges; both groups of 
students seem to come fronMrow- or middle-income families, 
and well^ over half pf both groups attending the schools we 
visitedvVere receiving some farm of financial aid. 

Performance 

A tomparison of the perfiermance of proprietary . 

s,fchools and coikunit^ colleges ideally would be standard- 
ized for differences in mission and in student body. ^ 

Such standardization is beyond the scope of this^study 
sand perhaps infeasible even in a larger or more detailed 

study*** ' / .... 

We have chosen to compare performance based on three 
chWacteristics: ' completions, placemei^t, and cost. Our 

/findings should m/nterp-re ted as sugg®stiye, rather^than 
definitive, in view>of th^ absence of a detailed statisti- 

/cal design. . ^ " ..■ ... '. _ 

Completions 

' Although proprieta/Kschool students complete their 
programs far more often than do community college students 
in general at the schools' we studied, the community. cqI lege 
students enrolled in vocational programs complete those pro- \ 
gram? about. as frequently as do the proprietary school students. . 

' . . * ' • • . ■ ■ * 

i M . i I iii M in.f ■M n «iil.«i *i r. i 11 W illi iiwi— m ,ti mmm 

* Only a high school; diploma or the equivalent is required. 

"** The American Institutes 'Of Research is conducting a sul*- > 
vey of all proprietary, public, and nonprofit vocational 
schools offering equivalent training programs in four metro- 
. politan areas. Data obtained should allow general ^comparisons- 
between these ^stitutions v/ith I'egard to student body, finances, 
operation, mission, etc. * 
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Pi^oprietary school couK^elors at sch^dls we visitea 
frequently advise students .wi?h academic difficulty to swxtch 



from degree or diploma to certificate prograk . Such a change, 
permits a student to avoid/some advanced coutsework, whxle . 
still allowing, program colpj^etion. ^About 85^-90 percent of all 
nrop'rdetai>? school students, enrolled at schdols we visited . 
completed'some program/ Of , those who', did ndt finish, more than 
half left for financi/l and/or personal reasons.* / 

Those students who elect to leave sefem to d6 so for two 
ftiajoip^'rejasons': / T ) I • - ' 

they/are compelled to drop- into the job market 
for/ 'financial' treasons, or 

"*■./>— ' ■ . ■ 

ey decide that career. educatij)n is not v(hat they • 
^desire after all. 



On the average,; in the proprietary schools 
about ^-to 5 percent of the students were i 
^ becau/e of academic cliff iculty. *^ese 

cert/ilied and placed, they might have impaired their school's 
futiire placement function.) 

/ . The high completion rates at propr: 
- Vvislted seem to. result generally from two 



we visited, only . 
asked to. leave 
students had been 



etary schools we 
factors: 



the schools have a definite vocational mission, and 
desigh a curriculum which is wf.thin the grasp of 
studentsi (It is stressed that admissions counselors 
must encourage well-mativated,l able students, and ^ 
teachers must provide stimulating presentations, and^^ 
gear the coursework to individjial needs of student?.) 
and, ■ ■'■ ■ \ . - \ \ ■ . 



the stuaenr-s aesnc ui a^xxxi./ s- — 

are in class four .or five hourdj a day,, five days a 
week, for one to eight quarters.) 



* Our estimates are somewhat higher than those^of a recent 

5tudy, which showed that 70 percent of Proprietary business^ 
tchooi students completed their training, l^ee |ulton, o^i. cit 
p/ 1025! More than^alf of th^ dropouts cAted fijianciaror 
personal problems as a reason for leaving,. \ " 



ERIC 
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Individual attention', faculty accountability,' an'4We- 
quent feedback on performance factors seem to be at.least^.v . 
partially responsible for ;the success of proprietaryjscbpo^l^. 
in motivating slow learners, or dropouts not stimulated m \ 
"public institutions/, Foir .'example, one study which compared 
personal, traits iand completion rates of 1105 high school 
graduates and dropouts enrolled, in proprietary trade. and ; 
technical schools found: . \ 

- high- school *dropouts (had more family responsibilities, 
' were more limited in financial resources, and were . . 

• ' . at 'a competitive-disadvantage because of lower educa- 
tional attainment; but \ *. 

! nearly three-quarters of the high school dropouts 
1 almost as many as the proportion of high school^ 
' graduates completed their trade and technical i 
school training; (See Table S-l. below.) 

.. .j^:' - table' 3-1 

ppnpp T FT aW~T MDE and TECHN I CAL SCHOOL ' i / 
T. P.TTDN RATES BASED ' ON 'FORMAL EDUCATION LEVELSi^^ 




Educat 



tioV li^el: 



Percent Graduating 
78. -s' •• 



Through. 9th Grade 

Past 10th but n.^>t ^. \ c • 

High School. Grad;Uate i o^ro , 

High School Graduate > >• . »i>.o 

: (One possible Reason ',why. d^^^^^ witjj^ ^^''^ 
schooling or less had a higher average completion rate than . 
did later dropouts is that the completion rates are npf stand- 
ardized for cSSrse difficulty, and the less educated fX^have 
tllv^-Mer. or^easier courses . Alternat vely, the Jack of . 
^"hitrh school diploma makes the certification aspect ot success 
fui cSmpJe??L 0? a vocational program relatively mor^ important 
to high school dropouts than to high school graduates O 



1/ Bel it sky, o£. cU . , pp. 117-122 
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Liice proprietary f/choois, some community, colleg^^ 
students to change their le^ of study i£ their performance 
falls below minimum standards, with corresponding beneficial 
effects on their completion rates. For example, the organiza- 
tion of the technical and occupational courses at a large, 
urban, primarily black, Midwest4rn community college is based 
on a career ladder concept a student can start at the bottom; 
of the career ladder with an ultimate degree or career objective, 
but terminate his education at various MiiterVals wi^th specific 
skilis related to imnrov^d employment. Conversely, a student s 
initial concentration upon acquiring proficiency in a specific 
skill does not prevent subsequent progression to a more advanced 
program. The community college's attrition rate m this program 
is only about 10 percent, which compares very /favorably with 
tliat of the proprietary s.chools we visited. ° (Students in^com- ; 
miirtity colleges who enter the Technical and. Occupational Program, 
like their counterparts in proprietary schools, are probably 
highly motivated to obtain skills training; similarly. Technical 
and Occupational students are not required to take difficult 
academic courses.) 

place ment 

" Quantifiable placement experience for proprietary schools 
and community colleges .also is difficult to 9btain. study 
of placement of business school students, however, reported ^ 
favorable results - more than 80 percent ^ (including both^grad- ■ 
uates and dropouts*} were employed in, training-related jobs six . 
months after leaving schools. . , ., 

Results of a follow-up study.. of almost 5, '000 former yocatigna^^^^ 
school sf.dents indicate that the training received was generally, 
perceived to Kave been worthwhile by the respondents 

-~ 59% reported that, if they had the choice: to make again, 
they would go to the same schbpl and take the same 
training; 

Sli reported' that their Cirst "job was directly related 
to their training; ^ n 

23% were "very satisfied'*^ with their first job and 47%; 
were "satisfied"; and 



* Fulton, 02.i cit . , p'. 1025. 



** "Specialty Oriented Student Research Program", ' The Compass, 
aeptember, 1971,' p. 12. . . 
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. - surprisin'gly, only 25rh6ard about their, first job 
,/. • through the school, while 511 reported no. contact 
) " between th^ school 'and> their first ©mployei^ • 

A trade and tecnhical scl>ool in a large Eastern city 
'uses placement experience- in the .form Of case studies . 
in its recruiting -literature. That school places all of. its 
•graduates 'consistently . ■ ' 



■ / ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ . . • 



'The confusion over mission at coihmunity colleges weake^ 
their' placement service, and hence their abilities to 'compete 
with proprietary schools, One of the community Colleges 
6ur sample, a, large urban West Coast' school, ha§ experienced 
severe placement [problem^ , eSp'ecially for the trade and^tech- 
nical students who represent abo\^t >5 percent df their total 
enrollment. Tl>e school's placem^p' problems seem to b«-due • . 
to a divergence between course. of ferings and area* employer 
needs. Although the schooi's placement has dmproved somewhat, 
at 'one time the schooL-^pO^ced only about one -third of its 
graduates. In contjrast , aajQinistrators' of the West Coast _ 
proprietary schools we visit>4 stated that there \yere from 8 
to 20 job openings available/ f^r each of their graduates. 

The higher tuition ch^argis that students seem to be 
willing to pay for proprietary;school training probably reflect, 
to some ■ degree , an implKiTp/yment .for placement sej:vices,^as , 
well,** Because botlri:ir^^-X5^munity cpUeges we visited were 
continually burdened with internal and external political con- 
flicts and operating inefficiencies (oft^n due.to^externally 
imposed constraints) ,/thfir placement officers had some diffi- 
culty convincing admiiiistrators of the imjiprtance of a strong 
occupational program/with follow-up placement. Further, a 
prospective erapl oyer may be unaccepting of assurances^ _ 
of good. performance' from community college placement officers 
because communiWcolleges have only an indjrect financial 
interest :in the athievement or success of their graduates. 

; • ■ ,/ '■ ■ ■ • .■/ ■ • : , ■ ■ 



* These datd were t^en from, surveys of students in about 100 
accredited pi^oprietary business and technical schoois. Schools 
narUcipati% i'n the study do so voluntarily, and/4re among the . 
Nation's molt reputable proprietary schools. The'se responses, 
?heJefo?e7should be vieSed^as espe^^ favorable to pro^^rie- , 
ta?rscho6ls and should not be^ genetalized to other accredited _ 
schools ?r to non'-accredited ^jjchoois. Although only 25 percent of 
student/state they heard of thlir^ first job through the school, 
studeSs may/ be Unaware of ongoing communication and relationships 

fitf eiployU which the schoSls ^-if ji^^i^^^J^^j^t ''pe?s^af 
nerceive to be an iirtportant placement tool. ..Source: Pf^sc^al 
commffication with Dr. Kenneth Hoy t, Program Administrator, Univer 
s'ity of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 

*/ Placement was one of three explanations of th^e continued 
t^onularitv of proprietary business schools cited by students 
interviewed by^Stanford Research Institute. .See Stanford^ Research 
institute! ''Supply and Demand Factors Affecting Vocational Educa- 
tion SanningOsee, reprinted by pp. 44-45. 



St\ident Costs and Financial Aid 



Government subsidies permit community c6llege^to main- 
tain low tuition charges, but the costs to society /to finance 
skill training at community colleges * as shown later m this 
•section, may be greater than costs at proprietary schools. Out- 
put x^o^ vocationally-oriented students , measured iii terms of 
c6mp let ion rates or job placement, on the other hand, seems to 
be as good or better for proprietary schools.* Annual proprie- 
tary school tuition charges averaged $850 in 1969-70, compar^ 
to^only $148 in oommunity -colleges , but a 1967 study estimateX 
the public total subsidy for twb years of public post-'secondar)N^ 
vocational training is $1,458** mking the. direct costs of \ 
the two years of education about equal. 

Neither of the two community colleges included iri our 
sample charged any tuition to area residents , while proprietary 
schools' tuitions ranged from $225 to $600 per quarter. For 
example, a full time student enrolled in a business skills pro- 
gram in one of the independent Southern business schools we 
visited would* be required to pay $225 tuition, a $10 activity 
fee, and about $40 for books each quarter. On a yearly basis 
(4 quarters) his total cost would be $1100; A student enrolled 
in the Midwestern community. college., if he is an area resident, 
would be required to pay only a One-time $10.50 registration fee 
and about $50 for books per semester ,, equivalent to an annual 
(3 semester) cost :of $160.50. \ 

' A student's total/cost of attending schoolx includes living 
costs and, the opportunity cost of foregone income\(minus transfer 
payments in the form of grants) , as well as tuition, "charges . 
Living costs can.probably be regarded as similar for students 
attending proprietary schools or community colleges, depending on 
their family situation; they differ substantially between 
resident and commuter students, the Midwestern . community 
college, for example, estimated that the living cost of an 
independent student liv^g away from home is $3,422, while__ _ 
the living .cost of a yJ^fendent student living at home is $2,585. 



* Thi-s compariso^i must. be qualified.^ More motivated and/oj 
more placeable students may choose proprietary schools, so that 
placement experience is a result more^f students' pre-selection 
than of ptograms. No evidence exist4 which, permits a comparison 
of placement experience between proprfetary schools and community 
colleges, controlled for student characteristics. . 

** Robert M. Fearn and Loren A. Ihnen, "An Economist's View of 
Planning Problems in. Community College Systems", paper prepared ^ 
for the Symposium on Systems Analysis for Higher Education Planning 
June 9, 1970, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va., p. 5 
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The opportunity costs of training are, as a general 
rule, higher for community college students because 
Equivalent training usually requires more tim6 m school. „ 
An example illustrates how much total costs are reduced 
for a proprietary school student ejirolled m a one year _ , ^ ^ 
training program, compared with a community college student 
enrolled in a two year program. Assume: : 

1) The students are equally jg^ualified. 

2V The students can both earn weekly., aftei tax incomes 
of $75 befpre training and., $100 after training. 

3) Community college tuition is $0 and annual proprietary. 
. school tuition is $1000. ' 

4) All other annual expenses are $1500 for both students . . 

5) The community college student works J? weeks for each 
summer. Neither- student works part-time during school* 

The total training costs for each student are shown in. Table ,3-2: 

TABLE 3^2 ■ 
' ASSTTMHr) COSTS OF TRAINING 



Costs 



\ ■ 

\ 



Tuition 
Expenses 
Foregone Income 



Total 



Community. Cqllege 
2 Year Program 

$ . 0 
3000 
6300 



Proprietary School 
1 Year Program 

$ 1000 
1500 
3900 



$ 9300 



$ 6400 



The community college student's total costs exceed 
those of the proprietary school student by $2900 or 45^per- _ 
r^nt The after- training annual incomes of both students ex- 
ceed'thei? before-training income by $1300. The community 
college sLdent. will have to work about seven years, oyer 
two vears longer than the proprietary school student, to 
Vecove? his training expenses. (A community cellege- student 
n ?his example^would hive to earn about 10 percent more than 
tL proprietary school student in this example, to amoTtize 
the cost of training in the same five year period.) 



.'Opportunity costVconsiderations seem to motivate students 
at the schools we visited, especially those a^le to finance 
higher tui-tion charges ^ proprietary schools,. In addition, the . 
total direct cost to society (tuition plus^ subsidy) of xommqnity 
colleges may exceed that d£. proprietary schools, even though the 
quality of training (as me^ured by completi'on rates and -place - 
inent experience) may be no better or, perhaps, inferior, - 

Availability of adequat\ student aid may be\s , imiortaiit 
to a student as the actual tuiUon cost . Well over\half . of all ' 
students at both the proprietary schools and commune colleges, 
we visited were eligible for .stuWt aid, an^ from 30v percent to . 
60 percent of students received rt . 

Because a.vailability of addiVional financing increases • ' 
enrollment and profits, proprietary school s^haye a strong 
centive to arrange new financing for mdividiial students' needs.. 
Community college administrators are constrained by the actions .;. 
of gbvernmental units and tend to ration aid over as many , 
students as possible,* . 

Students on financial aid at the Midwestern community 
college are urged to carry 15 or more hours per .semester . jnif 
course load may seem heavy,: especially for students participating 
ilthl college work study program, but the student financial aid 
office is very concerned that these students maintain some . 
college work study or EOG eligibility if and when ^^^^y decide t^ 
go on To completed bachelor's degree' after, leaving.; Over 9^ per- 
cent. o^ the students on financial aid now carry 15 or more hours. 

. The fact that financial aid eligibility i^often insuffice^^ 
to give a student the opportunity to completers bachelor's decree 
at I subsequent s^chool probably has ^wo effects. Fir.^t, it^r^^^^^^ 
the conbletion rate at the college; and second, it reduces the ■ 
trInsfSr rair^^ who do' complete Student transfers are . 

torher discouraged by the lack pf inter- institution coordination^ , 

ff'stuLnt fLanlial^ and by the' fact ^rfo^Uv^for'' 
are treated as new applicants -- who have lowest priori^ty for 
student financial aid^n their new institution. Transferring 
students are often excluded from all but loan funds. - ^_ 
Id'dftion, even when such aid as college IJ?^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^/^^^if 
it is often inappropriate -- such as gashing dishes or doing^ 
menial tasks. Many transfer students prefer loan funds to pay- 
ment for menial work unrelated to their course of study.. 



* We found that student aid officers in four-year colleges 
the same incentive. (See Erickson, et. al . , o£.. cit,. , p. 4 
■for discussion.) ■ 



The Midwestern community college serves as an example o£ 
the difficulties encountered Under the current constraints on 
financiai aid. Because the Financial Aid Office Director per- 
ceives al problem of equity among student -lo ant.,* he tries, in- _^ 
stead, tb meet the first need dollars with college work study • 
for the imaximum amount possible and relies second upon EOG 
mon^y. I (Only in high need cases, frequently resulting from, 
medical expenses, does he resort to NDSL or state loans.)' , • 

pi«oprietary school students receive private. Federal, or\ 
state Ibans, rather than grants. Most students prefer to com- 
plete their , training as quickly as possible m order to begin - 
work; !part»-time study, therefore, ij? less popular. Some 
students may have their tuition paid under some form of govern- 
ment training program, e .g. , WIN,,MDTA, or a state vocational 
rehabiUtation program. At the proprietary ^vocational school I 
we visitedV 20 percent of the students received aid under the 
G;i. Bill, and another 20-30 percent received assistance as part 
of a training program. In addition, a large number of the re- 
mainder received; some tyt>e of student loan. 

Institutional Revenues and Costs 

. A direct comparison of operating costs between ^proprietary 
schools and community colleges is difficult. Differences in . 
accbunting and operating policies require that comparisons of 
indiSSl costs per student for such functions as recruitment 
be carefully .qualified. ^' . 

' There are two general conclusions which can be drawn, how- 
ever! from a rough comparison of proprietary school and 
community college \costs : 



-- faculty costs are' higher in community colleges; and 
community colleges have less year-to-year budgetary 
discretion. , 

! community college faculty costs seem to be higher for two 
reasons. Co^mmunity' colleges require more academic credentials 
for I faculty;' a :community college competes with other two-and 
fouf^year ekleges for faculty. The proprietary schools we. 
surveyld, onVthI other hand, primarily hire instructors with 
bacISeate. degrees and pay sal'aries competitive with public , 
high school teaching salaries. 



* One of the Director's arguments is that a high school diploma 
doeb not necessarily guarantee a high^school education. 
aards it as inequitable that some students might be, required to 
bori'ow to fill in gaps in their high. school education. 
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• Second, many community college fac;,ulty belong to 
a labor union; whereas proprietary business school 
faculty have individual --and short-term contracts 
with their schools. New faculty at the Mi^^jstem 
community college are given one -year con^^'^^^Li^S 
first three y6ars ; if a fourth contract is entered into, 
the faculty member receives tenure. All contracts at this 
school call for 12 teaching Jiours and 3 extra contact 
hours per week --in contrast feo 25 total hours required 
at one of the corporately -owned VPP^^i^^ary schools. 
Instructors at thi^ community college average $13, IOC p^^^^ 
academic year, and full professors average $21,800 including 
friitge benefits. ; 

Community coUege administrator have little year-^^^ , 
year budgetary discretion because the largest cost elements, 
faculty salaries and plant and equipment 'jaintenance^^ _ 
involve long-term commitments. To the extent that faculty 
are tenured and/or unionrzed and the , plant 'and equipment 
are owned, rather than leased, the cprresponding costs 
IcannTbe' avoided from one year to ahother.. Proprietary 
Uhools. on the other hand, do not enter into long-term 
Sty 'contracts, and generally lease plant and equipment 
Much of their budgets, therefore, could ^e reallocated 
over one year if enrollments changed.* The budgetary^^ 
flexibility which proprietary schools^enjoy P^oj^^es them 
with the opportunity to enter and exit from particular 
sJudenrma?ket slander training propams as enrol 1^^^^^ 
placement opportunities change, without incurring h^^^ 
incremental overhead costs or continuing comitments to. 
permanent faculty.- Community colleges do not ^^ve ^hat 
flexibility, and therefore face a time lag in re.sponamg 
to employers < needs or students' desires.. 

The same flexibility, which attaches to cost a^^^^^^ 
ai3t>lies to revenues, as well. Proprietary schools receive 
the bulk of ?heir revenue from tuition (and, some^case, ,from 
trainiiig contracts with governmental units) . Students^ 
can enroll or resign at any time, ^"^response^to a school s 
urogram or operations. Community colleges, on the other 
hand! receive most of their funds from government and very 
mtie from tuition. . The following table shows revenues 
by sourcp at the Midwestern community college. 



* To the extent that community college^ do not accrije de- . 
r,r0c5ation and other capital charges, because funds for,,plant 
inriapi?al &iS^ provided by special appropriations 

of ^S^i-oeaL 'government ^????L'a?r'howeLr° 
less costly than leasing. Owned facilities are, how^^^ 
accompanied by operating expenses, e.g. , maintenance, wnicn 
are incurred even when enrollment declines. . 
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TABLE 3-3 



" SOURCES OF REVENUE; 1970-71 
^- ~" COOO omitted) 



Source 



Federal Government 
State Gpvdfrnment 
Municipal Go'vernment 
Tuition 

TOTAL 



Amount 
$ 493 
1450 
'2793 
33 
$4769 



Percent 
10 
30 
59 

- 100 



The greatest source of revenue is the municipal authority. = 
On ^n annual basis, the municipal government provides necessary 
funds tb make up the difference between total expenditures and . 
total revenues from all other sources. There is no. tuition 
c^llarge for city residents. Students residing in other parts at 
the state- and other states -are required to pay tuition. ■ However, 
few out *of -town students currently are dlirolled, and this source . 
of funds is not expected to become significant in the near future. 
Revetiue obtained from these government^ sources is based on bud- . 
gets'prepared and submitted one to two years before ^the funds 
will be received. External factors often affect budget decisions, 
creating distortions and/or "inefficiencies in the school's , 
operations. There is a reduced incentive, as well , to respond 
ammediktely to students' and employers' needs because, discretionv 
ary revenues are W affected directly byr students ' tuition pay- 
ments.' . , , ' ■ • - ■ . • , .. 

Short-Term vs. Long-Term Competitive Effects / 

Although most of the proprietary vdcatiori'al schooCadmini- 
strators we met do not see community colleges as an impdrtant^ 

•long-term threat to their schools, they generaiy acknowledged 
that a community college can have a damaging effect on^ their 
enrollment in the short-term. One of the member schools m a 
large corporate -owned group was able to adapr successfully to .a . 
new, ne-arby community college, but only after serious difficulties 

. and with a complete management change. This school has a well- 
established and good reputation, and provides business training 

■in. a congenial, small campus setting. The new community college 
is located only ten blocks away, and provides occupational and 
general education training at low direct out-of-pocket cost' to 
area residents. Whereas the business school has dormitory faci- 
lities for both men and women students,, and thus atmcts, stu- 
dents outsid^e the immediate area, the community coll-ege generally 
enrolls students who live within commuting distance pf the school. 
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■ Enrollment at the proprietary • school declined by one-' ' 
half during the first five years of the community college »s . 
operations. During fche. six-|th year , oi>e year af ter^the manage-; ; 
ment change, "the enrollment" trend was reversed,- and enrollment, 
increased to the p6int- that the proprietary school earned a 
small profit.- This quid turnaroun4 was „the result of four ' 
fac?;ors listed belt>vr in. order of ii^iportance : : 

an enlarged and more effective rect-uiting effort; 

- r higher tuit ion with no corr^bnding enrollment decline ; 

. better program, control leadiitf to reduce.d faculty - 
.costs; and^. : . •■ .■ * ■ . . .: .l..'y\ 

diinindshed attractivesiess cJt the coinmunity/<ioliege t 
the proprietary sqhool's natUr,al market, p(^s^ly caused 
' ' ^by admini^ftrative problems 'intei^nal to the college. 



The last \factor^ems to be a typical result (fccordmg to the^ ^ 
proprietaW scWol and community college administrators we met) 
which, occiirs after a corirniunity college and proprietary school 
have achiSved a relatively compatible, existence --^the schools 
become idSntified by prospectiv"e.,gtudents as P^^^viding qualita- 
tively differerit "services ; In the specific case cited, the pro- 
prietary school's new management capitalized on that school s 
advantages \as perceived by students , includi?ig! 

■ the school's long-term good repxitation; 

thd school s emphasis on specific skills training; 

ili6r0 crmgenial and clo$e-knit atmosphere which .results 
, from thje^school's.' small size; V : 

\ less confusion, andftasted time in fulfilling course 

requirements, for thr varaiCius program offerings ; and 

the ♦'open daoi/^' "policy o% the community college. 
<Many studeiiti consider^ this policy undesirable . 
because their expectations are that classes will not • 
be achievement-oriented.) - ^ , 

The chi?f adm{ssions^ counselor at this proprietary 
feels that the community college! by vir^tue of its lower tuition 
invariably will set some students whose career goals would be _^ 
iel?ef sbrved'at Ms proprietary school. Neve^itheless, he feels 

• ihai his scho^.wi^l Seet its P'^?f it objectives becavse the ^ 
community college must >erve a wide .arfay of area needs and 
erpec?ations, and thus^is unlikely^to dev^^lop a. sharply-focused 

•and effective,, competitive curriculum. Even J^^® community 
college developed a strong busihess curriculum, he reasoned, it 



still would be- regarded as a "schooX«',y wijth all o£ the negative 
connotations many students associate' with school. . The- proprietary^ 
schSol Wthe Other hand, seeihs to bb perceived mainly .>in terms o£ 
caree^Q?fe^^^^ - due to strong m&rketing. efforts to achieve . 
thisiMge. The admissions counselor: feeXs prah^ems re--. ' 
•sult&vfi from conflicting and diverse missions are generic , 
•to dbmmuAity, colleges, and not just a| specific weakness of- • . 
his cSsS^tfltof . ^ .This point of vieW was shai^ed by admmi- „ 
sirators^t all. the proprietary schools we Visited.. 

Continued Viability of |?ropriet ary ScjiOols - • ■ ". ; 

' Despite ihh tuitioii" differential students continue • 
to invest larle sums of money for training- In ptoprietary 
.vocatiV^l schopls;. Some of' the reasons indicated by the .. . ; 
student^ we nvpt which explain their ^vestment, include . f 

The superior 'placement record whic'h prDprietary • ., 
schools offer; (One of the first things tjiat ^ , 

counselors are likely to show visitors and 
prospective students is" the; mimeographed: list • . 
of the placement record of., the last graduating class.) 

the emphasis o'li job-related training ,.in„ a more . 
realistic '.job se€tin^4s compared with more general^ 
• - course- offerings at^' community colleges; (Proprietary 
school students "may select programs which provide _ ^ 
' specialized training in their area of interest, ^such 
. ■ - -as medical or stenographic secretary, whereas com-, 
munitv Sllege occupational programs were set to 
.provide less specifdc courses and to require com- 
.. pletion of academic- courses as well.) : 

The short time tQ. completibn at proprietary schools, ^ 
which reduces the student's opportunity cost, or 
: foregone, income. ^ 

■ ^Although several of the desirable instrUctlional features ; 
used bv proprietary vocational schools ^particularly their . 
Sillineness to gear, instruction to needs of individual student^) 
have Seen emIlLfed in part by comunity collegesv'we f^^^ 
.proprietary schools will at least maintain ^^eir current relative 
.position, in the market for post -secondary education for the 
followii}g reasons : " ' \ 




Proprietai^y schools will continue to be preferred 
by many students who £e;,el they want intense job^ 
/Oriented training. 

.Many highly specialized course offerings related , 
to specific employment could be provided by hpn- 
prof it liberal arts colleges only .at large" incre-". 
mental costs. "(Proprietary schools, with low' 
fixed costs, have established programs , that enroll 
a small" number of students at Tany, given time' through- 
out the calendar year.) V 



■ Proprietary schools appear to ha^e more institutional 

/flexibility than do community colleges to exper 
with new training programs, methods of iticlituGtion, ' 
. • and course materials. ' ' ' ' 

The success of proprietary schools depends, however, / 
partly on several Federal policies. Proprietary ^ schools ' ' 
Viability is determined in part by the. availability of 
different types of loan programs and the eligibility ot 
proprietary schools to pa'jjticipate in different types of 
'Federal training programs. The. next sectx.o describes, existing 
Federal policies affecting proprietary schoois . <id- presents 
suggestions for further study. 
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IV. POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

• • ■ • ■ . : 

Existin g Federal Policies • 

The flow o£ . Federal and state funds in support . 
of educatidn traditionally has been viewed as almoS,t; • . •> 

syndnomous with supt)ort of public education insti^tutLO-ns . , 
However, recent Federal legislation c^^lsfor the 
utilization of all facilities through ^traditional support 
or by participation under, contract . Former U.S;^ Cominissioner 
of Education Harold Howe told .the American Management Asso- 
ciation in 1966:^ • . * , 

' Profit-making organizations are now eligible , » 
• • for support further evidence of the growing 
' awareness that responsibility for educational 
advancement, in research^ or in other aspects , 
of education, need -not be the exclusive province 
of educators operating dut of our schools and 
' colleges .* . _ ■ , y ' 

Some educators, still feel' that Federal utilization . 
of. proprietary schools undermines the public education 
.system. Xhey pro|)ose that funds for contracts with pro- 
prietary schools c6uld be Used instead to build into the 
public systemXhe ii&pvative activities which^underlie 
.the success of t-he proprietary schools. In 19,67, tor 
example John M. liumley^ of the National Education Associa- 
tion testified befoH a Congressional subcommittee on^educaticn 
that he strongly objected to USOE contracts with profit- 
making organizations because such support would 

- ' authorlz\the Commissioner to use taxpayers' . 
money to' provide profit for private agencies 

in carrying out activities which are closely 
and sblely^the prerogative of^thepuU 
and public arid private nonprofit institutions, 
and agencies. M 
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* Howe, Harold, II,' Realities of the Learning Markef, 

P.ancational Technology, Spring 1967 , pp. 39-40. 



** ''NEA Raises /)bjections t\ USOE. Contracts with Profit-Making 
Groups", the GOmpasg , June ,\ 1967 , p. 1. 
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' The conflict over the legitimate role o£ proprietary 
vocational schools in meeting Federal objectives is. illus- 
trated by the different uses made of proprietary vocational 

schools under various public.programs . For example, • 

Labor Department administrators of the. Manpower Development 
and Training Act invest large sums to support tr^axnees 
attending proprietary vocational schools^ $6.8 million 
was spent in training 7,858 trainees in business schools . 
in 1966 and in 1,969. A total of 30 ,000 ma;ipow>r trainees 
were enrolled in private vocational schools at a total 
cost of about $17 miUioni In contract, a. .survey conducted 
by the United Business Schools Association found only a few m 
stances in which the facili,ties of a proprietary business , . 
school had been utilized to carry put a program under ^ , 
the Vocational Education Act of 1963, within HEW "-/espite. 
:the express' intent of Congress to use proprietary vocational 
school facilities* . . 

Contract-training in proprietary business schools, 
has been a feature of MDTA administrai^n for ")any years. 
Several contracts have' been awarded iijom USOE to UBSA to . 
usi member schools to upgrade the s/iils of unemployed 
persons'. For example, from-.June, lfe6^ to November, 1970 
Proiect Upgrade provided $500,000 for/ training to be , • 

•used as follows: $425 i000 for tuitif payiftents to -member 
sehooll; $20,000 for schools: to Condilct surveys of trainee 
potential; aAd $55,000 for UBSA project administration. 
The goal waste train, about 1000 trainees at an average 
cost of $425/trainee. . j 



* Numerous, illustrations exist of the i^nconsistent treatment of 
proprietary schools which apply for Federal ..contractus to • 
-S^avide vbcational training. For example, a business , 
School which we- visited placed the low bid fpr a contract 
un^er mStA's Concentrated Employment Program, but a community 
rolleee Placing a higher bid received the contract. The 
hSsinlLcoliele administration felt it did not receive an . ^ 
adeaUa?e explanation of the reason its College was not awarded th 
contrac^, "rules' w^ cited (but. not explained) which required 
contracts to be awarded to the community toUege,. \ . 
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UBSA subcontracted with the National Association ^ 
of Trade and Tethnical Schools (NATTS) \to permit its member 
schools , to patrticipate in the program, and to provide, 
a wider range of occupational training 1,194 trainees 
were enrolled in 41 schools at an average cost of $321 
per trainee. Overall, about 45 percent did npt complete the 
program. In about three-quarters of the schools-, trainees 
■attended classes with' other students and were not identifiabl 

One new element in the OE-UBSA contract p/^s th^ 
■ responsibility for locating potential trainees/wya| the 
f participating schools." The major element in al^hool^'-s 
success in locating trainees appears to be the degree of 
cooperation between the school and the local employment 
service — most schools that fill their quota rapidly 
report excellent cooperation from the local employment 
service . 

• Federal programs may also assist proprieta^^ voca- 
tional schools, through direct financial aid to enrolled 
^students. Programs administered^ilby; HEW and by other ■ 
agencies provide grants or loans toj students attending 
proprietary vocational schools,* - 




* Programs which provide student financial grants were: 

iV Social Security Student Dependents: • . . 

P.L. 89-87; See Sect. 202(d)(8)(c); V ' 

2) Railroad Retirement Stiident Dependents; 
P. L.: 89-700; See Sect. 5(1) (1); , 

3) F.E.C.A. Student Dependents; 

P.;L. 89-488; See Sect. 10(m)} . • 

4") Student Dependency and Indemnity Compensation for 
• Veteran's Children; 38 U.S.C. 104, 4.14(c); 

5) Civil Service Retirement Student Dependents; 
P.L. 89-504; ' . • . 

6) War Orphans Educational Assistance; 

38 U.S.C. 1701 et seq; _ ■ 

7) Veterans Readjustment Benefits Act' of 1966, 
■ P.L. . 89-358; See Sect . ^1652 (c).; 

8) Educational Grants to Indians; 25 U.S.C. 15, 

Prograiris. which provide student loans are: 

9) Vocational Loans to Indians; 25 JJ.S.C. 471;. 

10) Vocational Loans to Eskimos; 25 U.S.C. 479, _ 

11) National Defense Student Loan Program; Title II, 
National Defense Education Act; - 

12) Work Study Program; Titlfe IV, Part C.' Higher 
Education Act, P.L* 89-329 as amended; 

13) Fedei^al Insured Student Loan Program; Higher 
Education Act, P.L. 89-320, as amended.. 
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It has been estimated that about 27 percent of i 
all business school students are recipients o£ Federally 
guaranteed loans.* A purvey o£ UB9A members in 1970 ' ; 
indicate^' similar results: an average of 76 students ; 
per school, or 23 percent, were receiving guaranteed 
loans :and aiXo>ther 50 students, or 16 percent, were, 
parti^cipating in other Federal loan programs . These 
results are consistent with bur limited survey findings, 
discussed ear^lier. 

• ' " ■ - •■ 4. ■ i 

Generally, the minimum requirement a proprietary i 
vocational school must meet to be eligible for d.irect ,^ 



Federal contracts, or to enroll students receiving y,, , . 
HEW l^n^i or grants> is to be accredited^by an ^ 
accrediting (commission recognized by^OE.** At present: 



the Accrediting Commission- for . Business S^chopls and 
the National As-sociatioji of Trade- and Technical Schools 
are the only accrediting 'a)iT«jiissions for business and 
technical schools authorized by OE.*** 

■ The- standards of accreditation for, private voca-^ 
tipnal schools; are intended to. serve three interest groups 



* "Baxandall Gathers Statistics on Business. Schools", 
The Compass , September, 1969, p. 12. 

** While HEW requires that a school must be accredited ; 
to enroll students receiving aid from programs OE admini- 
ster^, other agencies may have different requirements. 
For eiamplL- to be eligibly to enroll students receiving s. , , 
Veteran's education benefits, a school ^^f}^^^ ^' 
Veteran's Administration only to meet state licensing 
.requirements. In the states that^have special laws gove.r 
'r^^r>a Tironrietarv schools, the range of control varies^trom 
aiSual Registration with a brief statistical report (Florida 
™laski) to very restrictive laws (Minnesota) . Alinost 
MOO prSpiietary vocational schools have students enroll^ 
receiving veterans' education benefits. The Social jecurity 
AdSiiist?ation has requirements similar to those of the 
Veterans' Administration. 



Additional accrediting commissions' also are recognized 
bv OE for vocational schools providing training o^her 
Ms! Fo? example,' beauty schools must be accredited b/ 
th^j^metoloey Accrediting Commission to be eligible for 
FeLral cont?lcts and home/study schools must be accredited 
by the National Home Study Council. / 
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employers, as an indication o£ the reliability 
o£ training received by potential employees; 

students, as a guideline for evaluating pros- 
pective schools; and 

the schools themselves, to assist them in esta- 
blishing "and maintaining high ^standards. 



Accordinglv, the criteria ior accreditation genera3.1y 

to f school^s objectives and the integrity and ^ctiveness 

with which they ire met. These, objectives ^include t^^ 

tional program, administration, the academic and adm.^yistrative 

ctflff the library, instructional materials, financial policies, 

iJhooi facilitlls^'adSissidn, recruitment and graduation policies 

and student seryices.'* > 



* There are ten general*criteria which a school must meet 
to be eligible for accreditation: 



1) 
2) 
3) 

4)/ 



5) 
6). 

7) 



Each school should clearly define its objectives ,^and, 
incornoratr^ a statement of Qbjectives in its catalog. 
. ^he educational program should impart knowledge; and 

ThriwLrshlp!* control, and type of legal or gan^^ 

o£ the school should be stated in appropriate publica- 

?ionrtSer with the names of administrators and 

r ?hfeduc;tional background q£ faculty ?f ^^r. and t^ 
method of 'nstruction should be adequate and appropriate 

subjeft matter taught, ^^^^i? ^'^^^.J^f/.^^^^^^a 
is provided the student teacher ratio should not exceed 
30 'llSe maximum teaching Ibad should notexceed 31 , 

^Seldrini^rrati^e, counseling, clerical, and ^c^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
. /./.-I ij ^*>*>^«,,v4 a+o anA adeauat6 1 nrotessionai 



should be adequate to serye i.ue uccup v"- >- 

?he^?Sition and other charges should be clearly stated 
in the catalog; the refund, policy should comply ^^^^ 
tL i'Ethical%ndards- (published as separate guidelines) 

(continued on'following page) 
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Ne ed for a Consistent Federal Policy 

Proprietary schools educate about one-fijfth. of the nation's 
post -secondary education enrollment. The numbers and types of 
proprietary schools are changing, and there is increasing evidence 
that proprietary schools provide vocational education which is 
cost-effective and consistent with national post-secondary educa- 
tion objectives* But the Federal government does not have a ■ 
consistent policy towards use and support of proprietary schools , 
which addresses the following topics: ■ 

Federal agencies covered; * , 
■ ■ ° . ' ' ' .■ 

-- agency with prime responsibility for monitoring policy 
and directing policy research'; and 
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schools and programs ' covered 



• (continued from previous page) , 

8) The school 'facility should be readily , accessible , extensive 
enough to provide for all instructional and. recreational 
needs, attractive in appearance and Droperl:^ mmtained; 
the school plant and equipment should contributejiirectly 
to the achievement of the school's educational objectives. 

9) The admission policie.s should be publicly stated, non-disr 
criminatory, ahd require at least completion of high.^ school 
or the equivalent as a prerequisite for regular eixroUmeni:; 
the school should confer certificates, diplomas, specialized 
or academic degrees consistent with its ^^^'r^';^l,^^l^. 
compliance with applicable .state, laws; recruitment methods 
should be appropriate and the proportion of the total : ^ 
school budget used for recruitment should not be excessive; 
student services (e .g. , placement , health, counselingj 
should be appropriate and adequalte. , ^ 

10) lach school shoSld publish a catalog and a^school calendar; 
advertising should be fartual and m good taste. 

The accrediting process .requires that insti^tution^-seeking 
accreditation\ furnish applications, current, catalogs, and « 
other relevant documents to ACBS. A self evaluation ques- 
tiohn<dre also must be completed by the school. Subsequentxy 
ai SS-site evaluation is made by a visitation team appointed 
by the Commission. Any deficiencies are brought to the^ 
attention of the institution, which must ptes.ent evidence of 
correction to the Commission before accreditation will be 
granted. Withdrawal of accreditation may result if the 
Institution fails to file satisfactory , annual reports with 
ihe Commission or no longer meets ^acceptable standards when 
reevaluated. Accredited institutions are reevaluated every . 
six years; an on-site, evaluation is conducted at this time. 



A Federal \proprietary school policV could encourage . . 
joint ventures be-tiween proprietary vocaMonal schools and 
other po%t- secondary education institutidns* • The. result 
would be a broadening. of . educational and^^^^^^^ 
bv allowing students in academic studies to learn speciaiizea 
skills ii I specializ^4 environment. Jhe\ontinued^pressure 
bn public aM private colleges and universities to broaden 
?heir curricClk and goa^s has. led maixy to attempt too wide a 
range o£ efforts. /In response, college and Wiversity ob- 
jectives havi become "sociflization•^ or ''expW 
wi^h lUtle Auhstance and kittle relationship to providing 

marketable skiMs to gradua.Hs. The T^i^^^r^V^Jfn^^? Schools 
single -mindedneSS' of purpose of proprietary vocational schools, 
!i contrast, is perhaps the greatest reason foi their success. 

A 'i'oint venture With a proprietary business school was 
instituted for the 1970-71 school year by Stratford College. 

in Dannile, Virginia, the first ^^P^^ J^^^fior 

arts college to offer a program 'of this type. Ih their junior 

year, ftrat ford students may elect ^^^ ^f^^^M^^T 
of New York's Katherine. Gibbs School and take , letter s 
Regular- executive,, secretarial training n^g^^^;,' ^^!f J?f Jl. 
factory completion of this course, Stratford students will re 
' turn to the college to complete their senior year^in the liberal 
«rT ^ ;?ogrL Upon graduation they will receive, both their B.A. 
de'greraKe fa?Lfine Gibbs beri if icate and they will have 
the benefit of lifetime placement from both schools. 

^ Joint ventures «^eVween proprietary schools 

rnnld also be encouraged. Proprietary schools could provide^ . 
could aiso oe en^uuirtgcu / employees. In addition 

necessary remedial or sKiiis training tu cmijxv//v.v.^ . 4.^»i^aA 

ranahilitv for enrolling persons on an individual basis, one , 
nf'^the members choo Is in the West Coast group ' assists a large k 
S ili?y"bf fral^lng some of its engineers; this^joint-ven u^ 

"SS???r°onfo?%he ^cr6oircont:: ed°by'?ht??ra;aal folding 
foM fairiiart °cLpera??vrilntpr^with a Jational.^^^ 
corporation, which also seems to be successful. 

Further Research and Analysis - ^sV 

othef public or nonprofit schools which provide training in 
• fnu^o^cupations -- office, computer, technical, and health 
ir^he met?opoUtan areas of Atlanta, Rochester, Chicago, and . 
San Francisco ♦ . . ' 

■ .63. . 



About 140 proprietary schools and 15 two-year college^ 
and other nonprofit institutions which meet these criteria 
have been identified. Administrators of the: sch^pls, will • ,y ■ 
be. interviewed to obtain information regarding income and j . 
expenditure patterns, student services, curriculum, statt . ; .. 
qualifications and instruction, the nature of the student 
body, and major changes in mission or organization m^the 
past three years. Students and alumni will be ^requested 
to complete Questionnaires designed to obtain demographic • 
data as welT as information on, mission aiid employment ejcperi- • 
Silte.. 

. The Carnegie Commission is in the, pfrocess of conducting 
a sutvey of a larger number of schools --a sample Qf all • 
proprietary vocational schools which are. licensed or pther-^ ^ 
wise meet state requirements-. Thirty-seven hundred question- 
naires have been sent, to proprietary schools m eleven states, 
sel^tted to reflect the U*S. as a Whole. 

'p The hearings held by the Federal. Trade Commission in ■. 
December. 1970 oft proposed guides for the. operation of private 
volaUonal and home study schools, also add to understanding . 
of the operation o'f .theae schools. Prlmary^consideration wa% 
aiven to-deceptive practices, such as misrepresentation pf 
Dlacement opportunities ihd accreditation, .unfair cancellation 
^iHelMlici^s, and the provision ^J^l^^^T^^^^^^ 

.S?e^??e;'^^i!ltinr«^?h^ IJlS^f^fs^^y ti^»e!f . 
^ ^^^re^ingrif porce>tatutory a^^^^^^^^^ may b, brought under . 
the Federal - Trade Commission .Act (15 U.S.C. Sees. 4i bb; . 

Additional questions must^be addressed before the^Federal 
government- can develop a sound, proprietary scho^^^^ ?he factors ' 
the Federal government needs to understand better the ta.ctors 
^^which control quality of instruction and placement m propne- 
J^s^^^- specifically how and when market fotcesr^o not ^ 

control quality and what reinforcements or safeguards can be used 
'to improve quality. control. •.. . : 

CArrtTiH the F'-deral government should identify and analyze 
the efiec? of aUerialive Ind seemingly unrelated Federal policies 
on the growth and developriient of proprietary schools. For example 
!^i!r?<:fnrto expand Federal ■ aid to students in lieu of expanded 
sup^ort'of publfe'insriS^ coptruction and/or operating costs. 
woSld increase the growth of proprietary schools. 



comparisons between proprietary scliools and community 
.colleges fhould be designed to perinit such generaliza 



Third, further analysis is required .o compare the^ 
costs to society and to sjtudents. o£ proprietary school 
and xommunity college vocational education. Common 
definitions and accounting practices are a prerequisite 
to atiy such comparison. 

Finally, the results of other research need to be 
weighed against' our findings. to, determine the amounts and 
types' of generalization our limited data permit. Furtner 
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